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FRIENDSHIP. 


NCE, in past days, fair Youth and Love were ours, 
When we could turn the tide of life at will, 
And with its sweetest joys the fleeting hours 
To overflowing fill. 


What reck’d we then of clouded sky or rain, 
Whilst in our hearts dwelt sunshine ever fair ! 
What matter’d tho’ the whole world groan’d with pain, 
Our hearts knew naught of care! 





















FRIENDSHIP. 


You spoke, I listen’d,—when you talk’d, I heard,— 


Tho’ you felt sad, you smiled that I was gay ; 
Mine eyes in thine their own reflexion stirr’d— 
In mine your portrait lay. 


And now that we are parted, in mine ears 
I hear the echo of thy voice of yore, 
So clear and sweet, no intervening years 
Have dimm’'d it o’er! 


For, link by link of sympathy, the chain 
Of Love, that bound us in our Youth now lost, 
Still binds us; as the cable ’neath the main 
Binds far-off coast to coast. 


So may our Love continue, making hoard 
Of its unspoken passion, pure and sweet, 
Until the pent-up flood shall be outpour’d 
Upon the day we meet! 


LEONARD GREENWOOD. 





Cawdor Castle (from a drawing by R. W. Billings). 


CAWDOR CASTLE. 


SH AWDOR CASTLE is situated on the edge of the valley 
of the river Nairn. From the lawn in front of the 
Castle Ben Wyvis and the hills of Caithness can be 
seen across the Moray Firth, while to the south at 
the back of the Castle the great woods of Cawdor 
extend to the edge of the moors which stretch away 
beyond the Findhorn. 

The historical interest and antiquity of the Castle 
must appeal to any one to whom the traditions of 
the Highlands are dear, and a place may well be given it among the Historic 
Homes of Scotland. 

Cawdor with Glamis* lays claim to having been the scene of the murder of 
King Duncan, and a room is shown in the central tower as the spot where it 
took place. 

The present castle, we know, was built in the year 1454; but there was an 
older castle long before that date, which, if tradition is right, may have been the 
scene of the murder. Such history of these times as we .have, though scarcely 
more reliable than tradition, seems to indicate that King Duncan, having been 
beaten in a great battle on the south of the Findhorn by his cousin Thorfinn, 
the Norseman, on August 12th, 1o4o, rested one night in a place called the Smith’s 





* See PALL MALL MAGAZINE for March 1897. 
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Facsimile of Charter granted by King Alexander II., 
A.D. 1236 
(from the “Book of Cawdor”). 





Bothie, where he was treacherously killed by Macbeth; who thereupon went over 
to Thorfinn, with whom he subsequently divided the territory they had acquired, and 
became King of the Scots with a palace at Scone. 

What is the true version of this murder, which has been made so famous by 
Shakespeare, will never be known. Such a labyrinth of fiction and fable surrounds 
all the history of these ancient times that it is now impossible to discover how 
or when the family of Calder first settled in Nairnshire; but neither tradition 
nor the most ancient records point to their property having been held by any 
other family, and at the end of the thirteenth century a Thane of Cawdor is first 
mentioned in an authentic document. 

This is Donald, who was one “of the good and faithful men of the county, 
who at Nairn, on Wednesday the Feast of St. Lawrence, 1295, gave their oaths 
to the valuation of Kilravock and Ester Gedeys,” the property of Hugh Rose of 
Kilravock. 

Donald was succeeded by his son William, who received from Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, a charter dated August 8th, 1310, in confirmation of his 
hereditary thanedom. Both these documents are still kept in the charter-room at 
Cawdor, among many others of almost equal interest. 

The old writers have expended great ingenuity in devising ways of varying the 
spelling of the family name of Cawdor, and in the old writs it appears in every 
possible form, except that in which we now-spell it: in the earliest documents it 
is Kaledor, then we have Caldor, Caudor and Calder, and by a stroke of genius 
it is sometimes twisted into Caddell; but, however it is spelt, the derivation seems 
pretty clear: Ca/=sound, and der=water—an appropriate name, as two burns running 
from the hills through narrow rocky ravines in the woods join their waters just 
above the Castle before they flow together into the Nairn. 

According to old Lachlan Shaw, the historian, the Thanes “as constables of 
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From a photograph by) The Dungeon, snowing hawthorn tree and treasure chest. (Valentine, Dundee. 


the King’s house resided in the castle of Nairn, and had a country seat at what 
is now called Old Cawdor, half a mile north from the present seat, a house on 
a small moat with a dry ditch and a drawbridge,” the ruins of which were still 
visible when he wrote in 1720. 

William the sixth Thane as a youth was about the court of James I!., as the 
King calls him, in a charter which is preserved, his own beloved squire (d¢/ectus 
Jamiliaris scutifer noster) ; in later life he was appointed Crown Chamberlain beyond 
Spey, and seems to have been a good scholar and man of business. In 1454 he 
received letters from the King allowing him to build his Castle of Cawdor, and to 
fortify it “with walls, moats and iron portcullis, and to furnish it with turrets and 
other defensive armaments and apparatus, to appoint constables, janitors, and jailors 
to the Castle, provided always that the King shall have free ingress and egress to 
and from the Castle.” 

Thane William, having obtained leave to build his castle, was much perplexed 
as to the choice of a site, till he was warned in a dream to put all the treasure 
he had collected for the purpose in a coffer, to bind it on an ass, and build his 
castle wherever the ass should stop. 

This, says tradition, he did; and the ass, passing by the two hawthorn trees, 
stopped at the third on the edge of the burn, and there lay down with his burden, 
and around this tree the Thane built his castle. 

To this day there is in the lowest vault of the tower the trunk of a hawthorn 
tree firm and sound, though much chipped by collectors of relics, growing out of 
the rock and reaching to the top of the vault, and below it lies the old treasure 
chest, silent witnesses to the truth of the story; the other two trees have now 
disappeared—the last one as lately as the year 1836. 

The castle which Thane William built stands to this day unaltered, though at 
subsequent dates various additions have been made around it. 
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The castle consisted 
of a square keep 45 feet 
in length by 34 feet in 
width ; it was surrounded 
by a plain wall where 
now the other parts of 
the castle stand ; on the 
south side the burn 
formed a_ natural de- 
fence, and on the other 
three sides a dry moat 
made it impossible to 
gain entrance except 
by crossing the draw- 
bridge. 

This old drawbridge 
is now perhaps the most 
perfect specimen of such 
old entrances in exist- 
ence, and is still the 
only means of getting 
into the Castle; and a 
stranger within the last 
few years has been heard 
on a dark night expostu- 
lating somewhat forcibly 
with the driver of his 
fly for bringing him to 
a bridge instead of to 
the door of the hospi- 





table mansion in which —s 
he had hoped to pass From a photograph by] The Drawbridge. (Valentine, Dundee. 


the night. In the old 
days when the drawbridge was up and the portcullis closed, the keep must have 
been well-nigh impregnable. 

The drawbridge leads into the central courtyard, out of which two other courts 
open at slightly lower levels; in the northern one of these the front door now 
stands, and formerly the old keep used to open directly into it; and, in case any 
unwelcome visitors should have the temerity to force their way thus far into the 
castle, there was arranged on the battlements on the top of the tower a projection 
directly over the door from which boiling lead, stones and any other missiles 
which might come handy, could be thrown down on the heads of the intruders, and 
make their welcome a warm one. The ground floor of the tower is occupied by 
the donjon, which is not used now, but kept just as it was when it was first built 
round the old tree. It has a vaulted roof, and the light is admitted through two 
little narrow slits of windows facing the drawbridge cut in the wall, which is seven 
feet thick. 

An interesting story is told about the old iron door of the donjon. Archibald 
Douglas, Earl of Moray, had in 1454 forfeited his estates for fortifying his two 
castles, Lochindorb and Darnaway, against King James II. The King himself 
repaired Darnaway and used it as a hunting lodge, throwing large tracts of country 
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King Duncan's Room. (Valentine, Dundee. 


From a photograph by) 
out of cultivation that he might better enjoy the sport afforded by the valley of 
the Findhorn ; but considering that from its strength and situation Lochindorb was 
dangerous, he resolved to have it destroyed, and gave the Thane of Cawdor a 
commission for carrying out the work, agreeing to pay him for doing so the not 
very munificent sum of £24. 

Lochindorb, which Edward III. made famous by his expedition to relieve the 
Countess of Athol in 1336, was an old Roman keep on an island in a moorland 
loch on the far side of the Findhorn; but despite the distance and the rough 
ground to be traversed, one of the Calders, a Highland Samson, carried the iron 
door across from Lochindorb to Cawdor on his back as a proof that the castle had 
been destroyed. 

A worn and narrow corkscrew staircase leads from the donjon to the three 
storeys above, each of which originally consisted of one main apartment with small 
recesses cut out of the thickness of the wall to serve as sleeping-places for 
attendants ; the middle room of these three is shown as King Duncan’s room, and 
the whitewashed walls have been adorned by charcoal sketches of scenes and 
characters from the Tragedy of Macbeth, done by various visitors to the Castle. 
There was a fire in the room some years ago, and the old bedstead was burnt, 


and all that remains of the original woodwork is an old charred door in one of 


the recesses in the wall, which is strangely burnt to the shape of a man’s head 
and _ shoulders. 

The staircase leads out finally to the top of the tower, from which a very fine 
view may be seen over the Moray Firth and the surrounding country. 

At old Cawdor, we learn from the records, there had been a chapel called 
St. Mary’s, and Thane William included a new one when he built his castle. 
This chapel probably stood in the south court, but was removed when alterations 
were made, the only relic of it which remains being an old bell of hammered iron 
clasped with nails, 
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CAWDOR CASTLE. 


Thane William, the builder of the 
castle, died in 1468, and was succeeded 
by his son, who bore the same name, 
and had married Marion Sutherland of 
Dunbeat, whose father had made _ her 
his residuary legatee, his quaint will 
running :— 


“T give and assign to my douchter 
Marion all the lave of my lands that I 
have undisponyt upon, and sa mony Ky 
auld and young as I have with Aytho 
Fourchason or with Mackay Beneuth and 
so mony Ky as she aught to have of 
William Polsyni’s Ky.” 

This Thane William seems to have 
been very anxious to bring to an end 
the feud with the Roses of Kilravock, 
who were too near neighbours of the 
Calders to be good friends; and some very odd old “bonds of amity” ‘ betwix 
honorabill men Wylyame Thane of Caldor and his party on the ta part, and 
Huchone the Ross barone of Kilrawok with Huchone the Ross his sone and 
appeirande ayr on the tother part,” are still preserved in the charter room. 

These treaties, however, were of but little avail, and the feud went on till the 
Thane brought it to an end by arranging a marriage “ betwix his sone and ayr 
and Huchone the Ross his douchter.” By this agreement he was to have the 
choice of all the daughters of Kilravock for his son, who does not seem to have 
been consulted or to have minded having his wife found for him by his father. 

Two daughters were all the family born to John Calder and Isabella Ross, 





Ancient Handbell, formerly in the Chapel. 





From a photograph by) 


Chimneypiece in the Dining-room. 
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From a photograph by) The Dining-room. (Valentine, Dundee. 


and one of these died in infancy, leaving Muriel sole heiress, and, when her father 
died in 1498, the last of the direct line of the Calders. 

Naturally, it was not long before this matrimonial prize attracted attention ; and 
Archibald, second Earl of Argyll, married her, when she was only twelve years 
old, to his third son, afterwards known as Sir John Campbell of Cawdor. 

In her infancy Muriel lived with her grandfather at Kilravock, who probably 
was in hopes of marrying her to some near relation; but Argyll was too strong 
for him, and he sent Campbell of Inverliver one harvest to carry her away to 
Inverary. Muriel’s uncles the Calders heard of this, and, determined to get back 
their heiress, set out in pursuit, and before they had gone far came up with the 
Campbells. Inverliver, seeing he was outnumbered, sent Muriel on with a small 
escort, while he faced round to stop the Calders. The fight was sharp, and eight 
of Inverliver’s sons were killed ; but finally, when they thought the child had got 
out of the reach of her uncles, the Campbells retired, leaving in the hands of the 
Calders what, during the fight, they had fondly believed to be Muriel, but which 
they found to be only a sheaf of corn dressed in some of her clothes. 

It is said that in the skirmish Inverliver cried out in Gaelic, “’S fhada 
glaodh o Lochow” (“’Tis a far cry to Lochawe!”) which has since become 
a proverb. 

The marriage of John Campbell and Muriel Calder is commemorated by the 
stone mantelpiece in the room which is now used as the dining-room. This 
mantelpiece, which is one of the features of Cawdor, bears the arms of the 
Campbells and Calders quarterly, with their motto “Be mindful.” Below is the 
inscription “Ceri mani memoneris Mane,” which puzzles Latin scholars to translate, 
and the date 1510. 

On each side of the arms the mantelpiece is ornamented with the most 
grotesque carved figures; a mermaid plays on the harp, a monkey on the flute, 
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From a photograph by) “Lady Henrietta’s Needle.” (Valentine, Dundee, 
a cat on the fiddle, a bird with an enormous beak sits upon a leaf, while a 
sportsman with horse and hound pursues the timid hare; and a fox, undismayed by 
these strange sights and sounds, contentedly smokes a pipe, to the lasting confusion 
of archeologists who remember that tobacco was only introduced into the country 
some thirty years after the mantelpiece was executed ! 

The Dining-room, and the sitting-room beyond it, are hung with tapestry. The 
larger pieces depict scenes from “ Don Quixote,” while the smaller ones were worked 
by the Lady Henrietta Stuart, a daughter of James, third Earl of Moray, who 
married Sir Hugh Campbell in 1662, and of whom we shall hear more. It is 
said that when she had finished her work she determined that her needle should 
never be used again; so she took it into the wood and threw it into the Achniem 
burn, and it fell on its end and stones collected round it forming the strange 
needle-shaped pinnacle of conglomerate rock which still stands in the burn some 
little way above the castle, and is called Lady Henrietta’s needle. 

Above the needle the burn flows through a gorge so narrow, and with such 
deep pools, that no one has yet been able to make his way up it, though the 
attempt has been made more than once. The burn has gradually cut down through 
the conglomerate rock, and it is interesting to notice the places where, at the 
corners, the waters have in former years cut out circular hollows in the rock by 
their eddies, though the burn now flows many feet below them. Two bridges cross 
the Achniem burn over a hundred feet above the water; and from them, and from 
a promontory called the Hermitage, which juts out into the middle of the ravine, 
very fine views can be seen up and down the glen. 

The Achendoun burn is also very beautiful, though the glen’is not so narrow 
or so wild, and the two join at the Lady’s Pool, just above the Castle. 

Between the burns stretch the Cawdor woods, which being crossed in every 
direction by narrow footpaths, provide delightful walks on summer evenings, and 
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endless opportunities for 
the stranger to lose his 
way. These woods are 
a feature of the place, 
and it would be difficult 
to find in Scotland more 
beautiful or varied wood- 
land scenery than they 
afford. Oak and beech 
and holly grow near the 
Castle; and then as you 
plunge farther into the 
woods the scene changes, 
and you wander on 
among graceful _ birch 
trees, where if your eyes 
are sharp you may catch 
a glimpse of a_ roe 
bounding off among the 
bracken, or of a wood- 
cock gliding along with 
noiseless wings between 
the juniper bushes ; then 
again, as you draw 
nearer the hills you pass 
through dark and silent 
fir woods, till you 
emerge on the edge of 
the moors, where on a 
summer evening the old 
cock grouse loves to sit 
on a hillock, and chuckle 
and crow as he tells his 
admiring friends of the 
wiles by which he has succeeded once more in eluding the setter or avoiding the 
deadly line of butts. 

The moors stretch for some five miles without a break, and then we reach the 
Findhorn, the narrow valley of which shelters several farms, which in winter are 
sometimes cut off from the outer world by snow for six weeks at a time; here also, 
on the very bank of the river, stands Drynachan, which from little more than a 
cottage has gradually grown into a comfortable shooting lodge much beloved of 
sportsmen, whether they be in pursuit of grouse or trout or salmon. 

At this point the river has a shingly bed; but some four miles lower down, at 
Banchor, its character suddenly alters, and it dashes down among rocks under the 
narrow footbridge into the dark depths of the Grave Pool, foams through the White 
Stream on through Douglas till the lovely rocky glen fringed with birch trees is 
passed, and flowing through the narrow throat it spreads itself out once more, 
resting, as it were, in the calm and placid Cow Pool before it begins its rough-and- 
tumble fight again with the rocks of Glenfurness and Darnaway. 

But we must not linger by the Findhorn, though it is the most beautiful of 
Highland streams, but turn back to Cawdor once again. 


From a photograph by) At the Hermitage. (Valeniine, Dundee. 
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Shortly after his 
marriage, Sir John re- 
ceived a Crown charter 
uniting all the posses- 
sions of Cawdor into 
one thanage in his 
favour, and thus did the 
line of succession pass 
from. the Calders to the 
Campbells. 

The new thane, 
having received bonds of 
“friendship and man 
rent” from his neigh- 
bours in the north, 
occupied himself with 
his estates in the west, 
and lived in Argyll- 
shire; and it is only 
fourteen years after his 
marriage that we find 
him taking up his resi- 
dence permanently at 
Cawdor. He came north 
somewhat under a cloud. 
His sister, the Lady 
Elizabeth, had married 
McLean of Duart, who 
in a freak of temper 
took her out to sea, and 
left her to perish on a 
rock which was covered 
at high tide, and from ey : 
which she was saved Drynachan 
by a mere chance by a 
passing boat. ‘This rock is still called the Lady’s Rock. At this act Sir John was 
naturally furious, and as it was useless to trust to the law in those days to redress 
just grievances, he lay waste the lands of Colonsay, which belonged to his undesirable 
brother-in-law, and then, following him to Edinburgh, “slew him in his bed under 
silence of nicht.” For taking the law into his hands in this manner he was pardoned 
by the King (James V.), but found it better to make his visits to Argyllshire less 
frequent, and so Cawdor became his home. 

In those days life and property in the Highlands were far from secure; and 
Andrew Calder, Muriel’s uncle, who had opposed her succession, robbed and 
murdered his neighbours, whilst she was away in the west, to such an extent that 
he became a terror to the country; but though, according to a nameless chronicler, 
“they sent for the swiftest persons they could find from other quarters, they could 
not catch him, as he was so swift that he could run two miles’ for their one,” so 
he was outlawed and a reward offered for him alive or dead. ‘In the course of 
his rounds,” we are told, “he came down the hill by the Castie of Rait,” and 
concealed himself behind a large stone; but a man saw him, and having a loaded 
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From a photograph by| The Castle from the Burn. 
gun, shot him in the forehead”: hence the stone is called Calder’s Stone to this 
day. 

Sir John added considerably to his possessions both in Nairnshire and Argyllshire, 
and died in 1456. ‘The Lady Muriel, however, survived him and their son, and 
lived long enough to see her grandson Thane of Cawdor. One of the earliest letters 
which is preserved in the Charter-room shows that this Thane did not get on very 
well with his wife, as his law agent at Edinburgh writes: ‘ Your ladie findes great 
fault that ye ar nocht so cairful off your dewitie towart hir as ye aucht to be, 
lykas, I understand, she has vretin to you. Ye haw newir vretin ane letter this 
sax oikkes to hir.” Some of the signatures of these letters are very odd, the 
oddest perhaps being that used by John Bishop of the Isles, who signs “J. B. of 
Thylis” ; very few gentlemen of the day seem to have known how to write, but 
though they had to put their signatures to documents by the aid of the notary, 
they were not reduced to Bill Sikes’ method of merely putting their “mark.” Thus 
the chief of the MacGregors signs his bond of manrent: “E wine Makgrigour with 
my hand at the pen led by Jhone Dinguell.” 

Besides these letters, a large number of old accounts are kept in the Charter- 
room: they are very interesting, and throw much light on the customs of the times, 
but are too long to quote in full here. ‘Together with all the most interesting old 
documents, they have been published in the book of the Thanes of Cawdor, which 
was printed in 1858 for the members of the Spalding Club. As a specimen of 
quaint spelling and wording may be taken the “ Purs-maister’s account” for “ the 
xxvi of September being Sonday.” 


“Ttem giffen to yourself in the morning in the Kirkhaird to put in your nepiking 
end to the puire. ii. s. 

“Item your collatoun (dinner) that evin upon Sonday in the same house ane point 
of wyne Sak. x.s. 

“Ttem ane quart aill. ii.s. 

“Ttem ane queyt braid. viii. d.” 
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This thane, John, 
was guardian of Argyll ; 
and his influence with 
the young man brought 
on him the jealousy of 
one Campbell of Ard- 
kinlas, who murdered 
him, and though he con- 
fessed the crime was 
let off,—proving how 
thoroughly bad the 
government of Scotland 
was in the years im- 
mediately preceding 
James’s accession to the 
English throne. 

The next thane was 
another Sir John, and 
a man of an ambitious 
turn of mind, who had 
set his heart on gain- 
ing possession of the 
island of Isla, which was 
erroneously supposed to 
be a mine of wealth. 
The Macdonalds of the 
Isles were in a state of 
revolt, and Sir John re- 
ceived authority and 
assistance from the 
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Dunyveg and take possession of the island. He succeeded in the undertaking, 
but the island did not turn out the gold mine he had expected, and the expense 
of the expedition, and of having to appear at the English Court with a retinue 
befitting the lord of the island, seems to have brought him within measurable 
distance of the bankruptcy court, had such an institution been invented in the 
good days of old. He sold and raised money on his estates in the north, and got 
rid of a good deal of plate ; and things got into such a bad way that his relations 
all sat in conclave to decide how to administer the estate to the best advantage, 
while his brother Colin wrote him a very sensible letter of advice as to his affairs, 
the postscript of which about his son’s education is worth quoting. He writes: 


“T heir that ye mynd to put your sone to the college again. Sir, the best leasone 
that he may leirne now is to govern a brokin esteat, and the schoner that such a capabill 
youth leirnes it he will be the moir perfyt of it.” 


The “capabill youth,” however, when he grew up, did not fulfil the promise 
of his childhood; and though his brothers managed the property well, it remained 
for Sir Hugh, his nephew, whose wife, Lady Henrietta, has been already mentioned, 
to bring it to a thriving condition again. 

Sir Hugh took great interest in the church and in education, and his wife 
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From a photograph by) (Wilson, Aberdeen, 


The Drawing-room. 
shared his tastes, and must have been a learned lady if she had thoroughly 
mastered the contents of her library of books, a list of which she left behind her. 
They seem to have been of a severely dry order, and altogether an odd collection. 
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CAWDOR CASTLE. 


The names of a few of 
her books may give an 
idea of the works a 
Scotch lady treasured in 
the year 1700: “ Balm 
of Gilead,” “Sighs from 
Hell,” Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s _ Progress,” 
Brown’s “ Swan’s Song,” 
** Hodder’s Arithmetic,” 
“Rules of Civility,” 
“ Raleigh’s | Remains,” 
Ruthven’s ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Cabinet Enlarged,” 
Speed’s “ Husbandry,” 
and “The Whole Duty 
of Man.” 

Sir Hugh and _ his 
wife, in the intervals of 
reading and writing on 
religion and education, 
seem to have found time 
and money to make con- 
siderable alterations and 
additions to the Castle, 
and their coat of arms 
is engraved over the 
front door. They altered 
the “Great Hall,” which 
is now used as the 
Drawing-room, and made 
it as it is now—a long 
narrow room with a 
fiddler’s loft at one end Onader, from the Garden. 
and a very large fire- 
place at the other. The windows look out towards the lodge, and the walls 
are hung with tapestry, while the uncovered beams and rafters form the ceiling. 
They also made the wide stone staircase which leads up from the ground floor 
to the rooms above the Drawing-room. On this floor there is another sitting- 
room, which contains a second curiously carved chimneypiece, with the date 1667 
and the inscription “ Fear the Lord.” It is called the Blue Room, and from it 
at the corner of the outer wall a room little larger than a cupboard is built out, 
overhanging the dry moat: this is supposed to have been used by the ladies 
when they retired to adorn their fair faces with powder. In the same passage is 
the State Bedroom, the rough plaster walls of which are hung with old Flemish 
tapestry which Lady Henrietta bought. The colours and figures are grotesque, 
and the scenes represented are taken from the Bible: one subject is ‘“ Moses 
striking the Rock,” another is the “Crossing of the Red Sea,” another represents 
Abraham, and a fourth the Cities of the Plain. The bill for this tapestry is still 
in existence: it cost £367, and the freight from Flanders was no less than 
another £116. 
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Another place of interest in the Castle is the Kitchen; it is below the Dining- 
room, and with its thick walls and narrow windows looks as if it were intended 
for a second donjon. 

The pretty old Upper Garden, with its apple trees, old-fashioned flowers and 
gooseberry bushes, the delight of the rising generation, we owe also to Sir Hugh, 
who inclosed it with a wall ten feet high, and seems to have taken great interest 
in it, as several bills for a variety of seeds and plants are found among the 
other accounts. 

The Lower Garden was made by his grandson John, who was Laird of Cawdor 
at the time of the Rebellion of 1745. But although the battle of Culloden was 
fought only some nine miles from the Castle, he does not seem to have taken 
any part in it; a concealed garret in the roof of one of the wings of the Castle 
is, however, shown as the hiding-place of Simon, Lord. Lovat, when he sought 
retirement at the time of the Rebellion. The garret is called Lovat’s Hole, and 
is very well hidden; but as Lord Lovat was of a somewhat portly figure, and the 
garret is low and dark and the entrance very small, it is doubtful whether his 
lordship altogether enjoyed the time he spent under the hospitable roof. 

Sir Hugh’s son and grandson both married Welsh heiresses, and lived chiefly 
in Pembrokeshire. Sir John, the grandson, sold Isla and the Argyllshire property, 
but always took the keenest interest in all that was going on in Nairnshire, as is 
proved by his correspondence with his agent Valentine White. 

For about a century and a half Cawdor was practically deserted, but after that 
time the family returned there and found everything just as Sir Hugh had left it ; 
and so it has remained ever since, unchanged and unspoiled. ‘The tower still stands 
over the hawthorn tree, the drawbridge hangs as it has hung,for centuries; the 
stones of the Castle may be greyer and the trees round it older and more stag- 
headed, but no impious hand has been allowed to touch them; and so Cawdor 
remains a perfect specimen of an old Highland castle, and is very dearly loved 
by every one privileged to call it home. 
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LEE OF VIRGINIA. 
Ill. 
FREDERICKSBURG AND CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


FTER the battle of Sharpsburg, or Antietam (September 17th, 1862), General 
Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia might well have rested for the year 
and season upon the uniformly successful results of their last three months’ 
campaigning. But before that year reached its close, the name of Fredericksburg 
was destined to be added to those proudly inscribed upon their banners— 
Fredericksburg, a splendid and unequivocal victory, won with absolute ease. 
Major-General Ambrose E. Burnside, having, contrary to his own inclination it 
is said, superseded General McClellan in the command of the Army of the Potomac, 
started upon his new line of tactics by concentrating that army on the left oi 
northern bank of the Rappahannock River, opposite Fredericksburg. Fredericksburg 
is the old Virginia town where lived and died Mary, the mother of George 
Washington. It is the half-way point on the railroad line between Richmond and 
Washington, being about sixty miles distant from either of those capital cities. 
General Burnside’s idea evidently was to mask from Lee the concentration of his 
troops at Fredericksburg, with the Potomac in his rear open for communication 
with Washington, and move rapidly upon Richmond before the Army of Northern 
Virginia could reach there to defend it. In this plan, however, the Union 
commander was checkmated at the outset. Burnside’s six army corps, in three 
grand divisions commanded respectively by Hooker, Franklin, and Sumner, were 
19 
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in position on the heights of Stafford County, opposite Fredericksburg, as early as 
November r1gth ; and Lee, having already divined their purpose, proceeded promptly, 
yet without undue haste, to bring up his army on the south or Fredericksburg 
side of the Rappahannock, occupying the hills of Spottsylvania County, behind 
the town. General Sumner, commanding one of the divisions of the Federal army, 
had threatened to shell Fredericksburg, as Longstreet approached the place; but 
upon the latter announcing that he would not occupy it for military purposes, the 
threat was not put into execution. 

The preparations and equipment of Burnside’s army for ‘offensive operations 
were delayed, so that more than three weeks elapsed before he was ready to 
“deliver battle.” This afforded Lee time to line up on a position so strongly 
defensible that it might well give pause even to the superior numbers of the legions 
in blue. On December roth, Burnside had 116,000 men of all arms present for duty. 
Lee counted 78,000; but this included the cavalry brigade of Hampton and 
W. E. Jones, neither of which was at Fredericksburg. Lee’s army had to be stretched 
up and down the river for twenty-five miles or more, to watch the different crossings. 
Between the two forces lay the Rappahannock,—a deep, rapid stream, something 
less than three hundred yards wide,—the town, and the almost level plain upon 
which the latter rests. ‘The Federal batteries, along the Stafford Heights on the 
north bank, commanded the town; while the Confederate guns, on the hills to the 
south, covered every foot of the open plain over which the hosts of Burnside would 
have to pass to make their assault. ‘Three hundred cannon, about equally divided 
between the two armies, were scientifically placed in position along their respective 
heights ; and it was evident, as the event fully confirmed, that a tremendous 
artillery duel would be one feature of the battle of Fredericksburg. 

3efore daybreak on the 11th of December the construction of Burnside’s pontoon 
bridges across the Rappahannock was begun, at points a mile or two below the 
town, and directly in Lee’s front. ‘The Confederate generals were at once apprised 
of the movement, but no serious resistance to the crossing had been contemplated. 
To quote the language of General Lee himself :— 


“ The plain of Fredericksburg is so completely commanded by the Stafford Heights that 
no effectual opposition could be made to the construction of bridges or the passage of the 
river. Our position was therefore selected with a view to resisting the enemy’s advance 
after crossing, and the river was guarded only by a force sufficient to impede his movements 
until the army could be concentrated.” 


The impeding was done by sharpshooters along the southern bank of the river, 
at the points where the bridges were being constructed. So effective was their work 
that the Federal army was delayed sixteen hours in crossing, and was not in 
readiness for the attack until the night of the 12th. 

By this time, the natural strength of Lee’s position had been augmented to 
the utmost advantage by earthworks constructed under the direction of General 
Pendleton, the Confederate chief of artillery, and the engineer officers. The strongest 
point on the line was Marye’s Hill, of lower elevation than the surrounding heights, 
but standing out in front of them, and directly behind the town. ‘The batteries of 
the famous Washington Artillery, from New Orleans, occupied the crest of this hill ; 
while at its base, in a sunken road protected by a stone wall, were intrenched Cobb’s 
brigade of McLaws’ division, and a North Carolina regiment. Jackson held the 
right of the line, and Longstreet the left. Stuart, with two cavalry brigades, 
commanded by Generals Fitzhugh Lee and W. H. F. Lee—General Lee’s nephew 
and son respectively—was on Jackson’s right. 
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Lee watching the battle from Telegraph Hill (since called Lee's Hill), December 13th, 1862. 


General Lee himself viewed the battle of Fredericksburg from a lofty height near 
the centre of his line, since named in his honour, but then known as Telegraph 
Hill. It was a picture of surpassing splendour and terrible sublimity, says Fitzhugh 
Lee, that here met his gaze, on that morning of December 13th, 1862. While 
“the roar of over three hundred cannon formed an orchestra which had the city 
of Fredericksburg for an audience, as well as both armies,” Burnside’s hundred 
thousand troops in line of battle, both flanks being in sight, their bayonets gleaming 
through the mist as it melted in the rays of the morning sun, marched in magnificent 
array upon those impregnable hills, where the Confederate forces waited. No 
wonder the great-hearted Lee at this moment exclaimed, “It is well that war is so 
fearful, otherwise we should grow too fond of it!” 

The opening attack was made upon A. P. Hill’s front, of Jackson’s corps. It 
appears that “ Stonewall,” on the day of Fredericksburg, almost disguised himself 
by donning a bright new uniform, which caused misgivings among his men. ‘They 
thought that “Old Jack would be afraid of spoiling his clothes, and wouldn't get 
down to his work.” At one moment it seemed as if their fears were about to be 
realised, when General Meade (the subsequent victorious Federal commander at 
Gettysburg), supported by the divisions of Gibbon and Doubleday, broke furiously 
through a gap in Jackson’s line. But in vain; for Jubal Early came up in the 
nick of time to “mend that fence,” and the three assaulting divisions were driven 
back with a loss of three thousand men in the single brief struggle on the 
Confederate right. 

A little later, and during the middle of the day, a determined and persistent 
effort was made by Franklin’s and Sumner’s troops to crush Lee’s left, and then 
to overwhelm his centre by a concentrated attack. Marye’s Hill, the strongest 
point of the Confederate line, and upon which the main streets, leading from the 
town debouched, naturally invited attack. Upon that iron-bound, fire-fringed height 
was hurled division after division of the Army of the Potomac’s bravest, in heroic 
but vain sacrifice. No troops could ever have lived to cross that plain, raked as 
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it was by a continuous storm of shot, shell, 
and canister, then to encounter the concealed 
infantry in the sunken road behind the stone 
wall. And even could they have passed this, 
and climbed the hill, a converging fire from 
the surrounding heights in the rear would have 
swept them from the face of the ground. 
General Burnside, who had directed the 
operations of his army from headquarters on 
the other side of the Rappahannock, two 
miles from the battle-field, finally called a 
halt, and the shattered lines of blue fell 
back to the banks of the river. They were 
not pursued in their retreat. It is generally 
understood that both Lee and Jackson, the 
latter in particular, would have preferred to 
fight this battle at North Anna, a defensive 
General dubal A. Early. point farther back from Fredericksburg, where 
they might have hoped to follow up and 
destroy as well as repulse the aggressive foe. But the circumstances, and Burn- 
side’s own movements, determined it otherwise ; and Lee had to be content to 
fight a defensive battle to the finish. Jackson, in his report, speaking of the 
close of the fighting on the 13th, says :— 





“The enemy making no forward movement, I determined, if prudent, to do so 
myself ; but the first gun had hardly moved from the woods a hundred yards when 
the enemy’s artillery reopened, and so completely swept our front as to satisfy me 
that the projected movement should be abandoned.” 


The Federals remained in position, and General Lee expected heavier fighting 
than ever the next day. To his great surprise, the attack was not renewed ; and 
on the night of the 14th, under cover of a storm, Burnside’s demoralised army was 
withdrawn across the river. It was diminished by a loss of 12,653. Less than 
half of Lee’s army had been engaged ; and he lost, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
only 5,377. “Thanks be to God!” he exclaims, in his dispatch announcing the 
victory at Fredericksburg. 

It was indeed the one ray of brightness and hope in a season of disaster to 
the Confederate arms in other parts of the country—-a season darkened for them 
by the fall of Fort Donelson, Nashville, Corinth, Roanoke Island, New Orleans, 
Yorktown, Norfolk, Fort Pillow, Island Number ‘Ten, Memphis, General Bragg’s 
defeat at Murfreesboro’, the burning of the ironclad Virginia and the ram Mississippi, 
the sinking of the Arkansas, and a succession of minor misfortunes. 

This condition of things, so early as the close of the year 1862, emphasizes 
the indisputable fact, not to be overlooked in the estimate of General Lee’s military 
record, that the final fall of Richmond and the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia were mainly the consequences of events of the war at the South and 
West, and not directly of the operations in Virginia. 

The battle of Fredericksburg terminated the campaign of 1862, and the opposing 
armies settled down in winter quarters, facing one another on their respective sides 
of the Rappahannock. General Lee remained in his headquarters tent on the 
recent battlefield, ever active and vigilant, labouring for the comfort and efficiency 
of his troops against the reopening of hostilities with the coming spring. In 
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January, Burn- 
side made one 
or two feeble 
and futile at- 
tempts to cross 
the river and 
reach Lee. 
Then, having 
lost prestige 
with his men 
and quarrelled 
with his princi- 
pal officers, he 
tendered his 
resignation, 
which _ Presi- 
dent Lincoln 
promptly — ac- 
cepted. 
General 
Burnside was 
succeeded in 
the command 
of the Army 
of the Potomac 
by one of his 
dissenting 
officers, — 
Major-General 
jesse ph 
Hooker, of 
Massachusetts, 
subsequently 
distinguished 
by the sobri- 
quet of “ Fight- 
ing Joe.’’ 
Hooker had 
been a successful corps commander, was popular with his troops, and possessed 
many soldierly qualities. His spirit and tone, when he assumed supreme command 
of the army, and set about its reorganisation, verged upon the bombastic; yet it 
must be admitted that the quality and morale of that army justified his pride, 
while its numerical superiority to that of his antagonist might reasonably inspire 





General Joseph Hooker, U 8.A. 


him with confidence of victory. 

When Hooker began, in April 1863, the operations against Lee which led up 
to the battle of Chancellorsville, the Federal returns credited him with 133,708 
men “ present for duty equipped.” This included the infantry corps commanded 
by Reynolds, Couch, Sickles, Meade, Sedgwick, Howard, and Slocum ; Stoneman’s 
cavalry corps of 13,400 sabres ; and 375 cannon. The Army of Northern Virginia, 
as present for duty with Lee at Chancellorsville, amounted to 53,303 effectives of 
all arms, including 2700 cavalry (Hampton’s and Jones’ brigades being absent), 
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and 170 pieces of artillery. Hood’s and Pickett’s divisions of Longstreet’s corps 
had been sent to Suffolk, south of the James River, in order to relieve the 
commissary department, and possibly as a safeguard against any sudden attack 
upon Richmond from that quarter. ‘The Confederate force confronting Hooker 
comprised McLaws’ and Anderson’s divisions of Longstreet’s corps; and Jackson’s 
corps, embracing the divisions of A. P. Hill, Jubal Early, D. H. Hill under Rodes, 
and Trimble under Colston. Briefly and in round numbers, Hooker’s numerical 
superiority over Lee on the field of Chancellorsville was 80,000. 

But on that field was to be demonstrated the truth of the great Napoleon’s 
saying, “In war, men are nothing: a man is everything.” 

Chancellorsville was Lee’s masterpiece, and the most brilliant victory ever 
achieved on American soil. Without the campaigns that preceded and followed, it 
alone would suffice to rank its hero high among “the great captains of history.” 
It is a battle that fills the soldier’s heart with exultant admiration and wonder. 
To study its detail is to feel irresistibly that “ delicious excitement ” which Stonewall 
Jackson used to say he felt when under heavy fire. Here the genius, the military 
imagination of Lee finds full scope in the exalted realms of strategy ; while every 
soldierly resource of courage, cunning, promptness, presence of mind, and technical 
skill was called forth, tested to the utmost, and not found wanting. 

Yet how clearly now can we mark the inevitable hand of destiny in it all! 
From the supreme moment of triumph dates the commencement of decline. With 
General Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia, Chancellorsville, and not Gettysburg, 
was the beginning of the end. At Chancellorsville fell the incomparable Jackson. 
“ Any victory,” as Lee exclaimed in his grief and despair, “would be dear at such 
a price.” 

When Jackson fell Chancellorsville was won, but Gettysburg was lost. 

Chancellorsville Centre or “crossroads” is on the right or south bank of the 
Rappahannock River, near its junction with the Rapidan, and about ten miles west 
of Fredericksburg. ‘The famous Chancellorsville House, a large brick mansion, 
used then as a tavern, stood in a clearing on the edge of the Wilderness. . Roads 
converged thither from various directions through the tangled forest. 

General Hooker, early in April (1863), began putting into execution his design 
of manceuvring Lee from his position behind Fredericksburg. On the 29th of 
that month, while General Sedgwick crossed the river de/ow Fredericksburg with three 
corps, and made a demonstration there, Hooker crossed adove, near Chancellorsville, 
with four more corps—a force of 73,000, besides cavalry, or more than Lee’s 
whole army—to hurl upon the Confederates’ left flank, and attack its fortifications 
in reverse. 

Having thus successfully hemmed in Lee with 100,000 of “the finest soldiers 
on the planet,” the Federal commander felt so sure of a victory within his grasp 
that he issued a congratulatory order to his army, dated April 3oth. He says: 


“Tt is with heartfelt satisfaction that the commanding General announces to the 
army that the operations of the last three days have determined that our enemy must 
either ingloriously fly, or come out from behind his defences and give us battle on 
our own ground, where certain destruction awaits him.” 


If Lee was “ outgeneralled ” in these preliminary movements, he gave no evidence 
of being in the least disconcerted. On the contrary, his plans developed into action 
with startling suddenness and effect. It did not take him four days to perceive 
that Hooker had 100,000 men on the wrong side of the river; that this force was 
divided into two wings, separated by a distance of thirteen miles, with his own 
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Grave of Stonewall Jackson, Lexington, Va. 


(Lee’s) army directly between them. This was a familiar situation to Lee and 
Jackson, and presented an opportunity which they were not likely to let slip. 

Leaving Jubal Early with his own division, one brigade of another, and a portion 
of the reserve artillery, to occupy Sedgwick’s force at Fredericksburg on the south, 
Lee marched boldly northward towards Chancellorsville, to strike Hooker’s main 
army. It was in the forenoon of May ist that the two Confederate columns under 
McLaws and Anderson, with Jackson closely following, moved upon Chancellorsville. 
Hooker, who was coming southward over the same roads, in the expectation of 
finding Lee at Fredericksburg and crushing him there, suddenly met the Confederate 
advance. If this encounter surprised the Federal general, he was still more amazed 
when General Lee, immediately upon confronting him, assumed the offensive. 
General Hooker was constrained to adopt defensive tactics, provide for the safety 
of his army, and finally take refuge in his lines around Chancellorsville. Here he 
occupied a position of great natural strength, surrounded on all sides by a dense 
forest filled with tangled undergrowth, in the midst of which breastworks had been 
constructed with trees felled in front, forming an impenetrable abattis. His artillery 
covered the roads by which his position could be approached from the front. His 
line of battle was five miles long, with the left extending from Chancellorsville to 
the Rappahannock River. Of this line, as Lee faced it at a distance of scarcely 
more than a mile, the front was impregnable, and the left flank offered no available 
point of attack. The right alone remained sufficiently exposed to tempt the bold 
strategy of a flanking movement by Jackson; this was what Lee conceived, 
determined upon, and ordered. 

At sunrise on the morning of May 2nd, Jackson started upon his momentous 
march, with 28,000 men, to gain by a wide circuit the right rear of Hooker’s army, 
now reinforced from Fredericksburg to 92,000, whose front Lee held with a meagre 
14,000. The flanking force marched diagonally across the front:of Hooker’s line 
of battle, screened by the forest, yet near enough to be reported to the Federal 
general, who, however, interpreted the movement to mean that Lee was in full 
retreat towards Gordonsville. 
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Jackson’s advance column reached the “plank road,” three miles west of 
Chancellorsville, about three o’clock in the afternoon. General Fitz Lee, commanding 
the cavalry, had already made a reconnaissance, locating the enemy’s position ; he 
now guided Jackson to a wooded eminence overlooking the rear of the Federal 
right. 


“Below and but a few hundred yards distant ran their line of battle, with abattis 
in front and long lines of stacked arms in the rear. Cannon in position were visible, 
and the soldiers were in groups, chatting, smoking, and playing cards, while others 
in the rear were driving up and butchering beeves. Stonewall’s face bore an expression 
of intense interest during the five minutes he was on the hill. His eyes had a brilliant 
giow. The paint of approaching battle was colouring his cheeks, and he was radiant 
to find that no preparations had been made to guard against a flank attack. He 
made no remarks to the officer with him; his lips were, however, moving. Sitting on 
his horse in sight of and close to Howard’s troops, he was engaged in an appeal to the 
God of Battles.” 


There is preserved to-day, in the library of the Capitol at Richmond, a soiled 
half-sheet of note-paper, upon which may be read, scrawled in lead pencil, the last 
note written by Jackson to General Lee. It is as follows: 

“Near 3 p.m., May and, 1863 
“ GENERAL, 
“The enemy has made a stand at Chancellor’s, which is about two miles from 
Chancellorsville. I hope as soon as practicable to attack. 
“T trust that an ever kind Providence will bless us with great success. 
“ Respectfully, 
“T. J. JACKSON, Lieut-General. 
“ GENERAL R. E. LEE. 
“The leading division is up, and the next two appear to be well closed. 


“ . Le ee 


It was not until six o’clock that Jackson’s troops were all up, and the various 
commands organised for the attack. ‘Then, with his twenty-eight thousand men, he 
fell like a cyclone upon the Federal right, striking in reverse the position occupied 
by the Eleventh Corps, under General Howard, seizing the guns before they could 
be turned, and driving in a blind panic the German divisions, whose soldiers, but a 
few minutes before, had been preparing supper. Rout and confusion spread, until, 
as darkness came on, the entire army seemed in danger of a stampede. Whole 
divisions fled pell-mell; yet here and there one stood firm, and some _ batteries 
of artillery, hastily put in operation, played fearful havoc with the ranks of the 
Confederates, as they swept on over the level ground. “Press onward!” was 
Jackson’s battle-cry. He was most eager to work to the rear of Hooker’s main 
army, cutting off its retreat to the ford of the Rappahannock, driving it upon the 
lines of Lee beyond Chancellorsville, and so corralling it in the woods. Lee, as 
soon as the sound of firing announced Jackson’s attack, pressed hard upon Hooker’s 
front and left, to prevent his sending reinforcements to the “rolled up” right. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, Jackson in person, closely followed by 
A. P. Hill, was at the front of his advancing line. In his impatience he rode 
ahead, with a squad of couriers and signalmen, and was fired upon by Federal 
skirmishers. This caused him to wheel about and return to his lines, but at a 
different point from that at which he had left them. Here his own troops, of a 
North Carolina regiment (“skeery folks, anyhow,” as a Virginian veteran remarked, 
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Statue of Stonewall Jackson in Capitol Square, Richmond, Va., presented by English admirers. 


describing the occurrence), mistook his party for Federal cavalry, and opened upon 
them with a volley of musketry. General Jackson was struck in the left arm by 
three balls simultaneously. He fell fainting from his saddle, and was borne away 
on a litter to the field hospital—not, however, before he had given, in a feeble 
voice, his last order: ‘General Pender, you must keep your men together, and 
hold your ground.” 

General J. E. B. Stuart was now called to the command of Jackson’s corps 
(A. P. Hill having been wounded shortly after his chief), and the desperate work 
went on. ‘The Federal troops fought all night, finally falling back into their lines 
at Chancellorsville, which were carried by the combined assault of Lee and Stuart the 
next morning (Sunday, May 3rd). 

One of General Lee’s staff-officers (Colonel Charles Marshall, of Baltimore, 
whose promised “ Life of Lee” is still eagerly awaited) depicts in a few graphic 
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words the grand and awful scene that ensued after the final ‘assault at the 
Chancellorsville House :— 


*“ General Lee accompanied the troops in person, and as they emerged from the 
fierce combat they had waged in the depths of that tangled wilderness, driving the 
supericr forces of the enemy before them across the open ground, he rode into their 
midst. The troops were pressing forward with all the ardour and enthusiasm of combat. 
The white smoke of musketry fringed the front of the line of battle, while the artillery 
on the hills in the rear of the infantry shook the earth with its thunder, and filled the air 
with the wild shrieks of the shells, that plunged into the masses of the retreating foe. To 
add greater horror and sublimity to the scene, the Chancellorsville House and the woods 
surrounding it were wrapped in flames. In the midst of this awful scene General Lee, 
mounted upon that horse which we all remember so well, (the famous gray, Traveller, 
which survived him,) rode to the front of his advancing battalions. His appearance was 
the signal for one of those uncontrollable outbursts of enthusiasm which none can 
appreciate who have not witnessed them. The fierce soldiers, their faces blackened with 
the smoke of battle, the wounded crawling with feeble limbs from the fury of the 
devouring flames, all seemed possessed with a common impulse. One long, unbroken 
cheer, in which the feeble cry of those who lay helpless on the earth blended with the 
strong voices of those who still fought, rose high above the roar of battle, and hailed 
the presence of the victorious chief. He sat in the full realisation of all that soldiers 
dream of—triumph! And as I looked upon him, in the complete fruition of the success 
which his genius, courage, and confidence in his army had won, I thought that it must 
have been from some such scene that men in ancient days ascended to the dignity of 
the gods.” ; 


At this moment a courier brought him a note from Jackson, who, not mentioning 
that he was mortally wounded, congratulated General Lee upon the great victory. 
A shadow passed over the face of the noble commander, as he said, in a voice 
of pained emotion: ‘Tell General Jackson that the victory is 42s, and that the 
congratulations are due to him.” When this message reached Jackson, the only 
reply he made was to say, “Then General Lee should give the glory to God.” It 
was the only dispute that in five-and-twenty years’ comradeship ever passed between 
these two soldiers of the Lord. 

Although the battle was now won, the fighting was not yet over. Hooker, 
retreating from Chancellorsville, took up a position on another line, nearer the 
Rappahannock River. There Lee was preparing to attack him again, on the same 
day (May 3rd), when his operations were arrested by the intelligence that Sedgwick 
was moving upon his rear from Fredericksburg. Sedgwick, after sending back to 
Hooker two of the three corps which he had taken down the river to cross at 
Fredericksburg, still had nearly 30,000 men, against the gooo with which Jubal 
Early was holding the heights and Marye’s Hill. It was not until the morning of 
the 3rd, however, that he succeeded in breaking through Early’s attenuated line ; 
and then every yard of his progress in the direction of Chancellorsville was disputed 
by Wilcox, reinforced later by McLaws and Anderson. ‘These latter reinforcements 
were sent by Lee, who, the next day (the 4th), left Stuart in Hooker’s front, and 
joined them in an attack which drove Sedgwick precipitately and with heavy loss 
to the river. The lateness of the hour saved his command from annihilation, 
and during the night he escaped across the Rappahannock. General Lee then 
countermarched, and turned his attention once more to Hooker, whom he expected 
to encounter in a final battle near Chancellorsville, the next day. But on the night 
of the 5th, amidst a heavy storm that lasted three days, Hooker in his turn had 
withdrawn his army across the river on a bridge laid down for him, leaving Lee in 
victorious and undisputed possession south of the Rappahannock. 
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Lee took desperate chances in this extraordinary battle, and the victory achieved 
was correspondingly great. If the hazards of the terrene and the sheltering forests 
favoured the execution of his boldly conceived plan, it is also true that the loss of 
Jackson, the disabling of A. P. Hill, and at the last the intervention of the storm, 
prevented the logical military outcome of his successful strategy—namely, the complete 
destruction of Hooker’s army. As it was, the Federal losses at Chancellorsville 
were 18,000 in killed, wounded, and missing. The Confederates’ losses are not 
authoritatively stated, but they probably reached 15,000. ‘Their loss of Jackson 
was the greatest suffered by either army during the whole war in the fall of 
one officer. 

Like Bayard and Turenne, Stonewall Jackson met his death on the glorious 
field, amidst the flame and thunder of battle. Yet a week passed before his heroic 
soul took final leave of the fallen and mutilated body. His wounded arm _ having 
been amputated, he was removed to a house at Guinea Station, on the railroad 
from Fredericksburg to Richmond. At first there seemed hope of his recovery ; 
but when this began to fail General Lee “wept like a child,” and exclaimed, 
“Surely God will not visit us with such a calamity! If I have ever prayed in my 
life, I have pleaded with the Lord that Jackson might be spared to us.” ‘The end 
came on the next Sabbath day, May roth, 1863. In his dying delirium, Stonewall 
Jackson was once more at the head of his corps. “Tell A. P. Hill to prepare 
for action!” he shouted. Then, with a sigh of relief, he said, ‘‘ Let us cross over 
the river, and rest under the shade of the trees.” His body lay in state for three 
days in the Capitol at Richmond. ‘Then it was taken to Lexington, his old home, 
and laid to rest there, in the beautiful Valley, where Lee, too, now sleeps, and 


‘* Where Death and Glory keep eternal Sabbath.” 


The Army of Northern Virginia added lustre to its undying fame at Chancellors- 
ville. General Hooker, who with all his gasconading was a fine soldier and a 
magnanimous one, did not claim that his defeat had been due to odds against 
him. On the contrary, in his testimony before the Federal committee on the 
conduct of the war, he rendered the following remarkable tribute to the army 
of Lee :— 


“ Our artillery has always been superior to that of the rebels, as was also our infantry, 
except in discipline; and that, for reasons not necessary to mention, never did equal 
Lee’s army. With a rank and file vastly inferior to our own, intellectually and physically, 
that army has, by discipline alone, acquired a character for steadiness and efficiency 
unsurpassed, in my judgment, in ancient or modern times. We have not been able to 
rival it, nor has there been any near approximation to it in the other rebel armies.” 


HENRY TYRRELL. 


(Zo be continued ) 
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4. A LIEUTENANT, CAPE MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 
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ITT. 
THE SOUL OF KATE WALTERS. 


T is more than two years since I wrote down any incident 
of my life. ‘Two years ago, I seemed to myself a stranger. 
To-day an intimacy has grown up between myself and 
that observant, detached something within me—that little 
extra spirit which looks on at me, and yet is, somehow, 
me. I am at home with my own power. I am accus- 


tomed to my strength of personality. From my fever I 
rose like some giant. Long ago my world recognised the 
obedience it owed me. Long ago, by many signs, in 





many ways, it taught me the paramount quality of the 
emanation from my soul that is called my influence. Yet 
sometimes, even now, I seem to stare at myself aghast, to turn cold when I am 
alone with—myself. I am seized with terrible fancies. I think of the voice of the 
burn. I think of that childish autumn ceremony upon its bank among the mists 
and the flying leaves. I think of the grey youth who spoke with me in the twilight, 
and my soul is full of questions. I muse upon the Wandering Jew, upon Faust, 
upon Van der Decken, upon the monstrous figures that are legends, yet sometimes 
realities, to men. And then—and this is ghastly—I say to myself, can it be that 
I, too, shall become a legend? Can it be that my name will be whispered by the 
pale lips of good men long after I am dead? For is there not a whirl of white 
faces attending my progress as the whirl of dead leaves attends the autumn? Do 
I not hear a faint symphony of despairing cries like a dreadful music about my life ? 
Is not my power upon men malign? Boys with their hopes shattered, men with their 
faiths broken, women with their love turned to gall—do they not crowd about my 
chariot wheels? Or is it my vain fancy that they do? Here and there from the 
sea of these beings one rises like a drowned creature whom the ocean will not 
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hide, stark, stiff, corpse-like. Dr. Wedderburn was the first. Kate Walters is the 
second—Kate Walters. 


* * * * * * * 


When my convalescence was well advanced she left Carlounie and went back 
to Edinburgh. Some months afterwards I heard casually that she was working in a 
hospital there. But a year and a half went by before I saw this girl again. Her 
fresh, pure, ministering face had nearly faded from my memory. Yet she had 
attended intimately upon my marvellous transformation from the death of weakness 
to the life of strength. She had lifted me in her girl’s arms when I was nothing. 
Yes, I had been in her arms then. How strange, how close, are the commonest 
relations between the invalid and his nurse! When I chanced to meet Kate again, 
I had no thought of this. I had forgotten. I came to Edinburgh on some business 
connected with a mine discovered on my estate, which seemed likely to make a 
great fortune for me, and is already on the way to accomplishing this first duty of 
a mine. My business done, I stayed on at my hotel in Princes Street, amusing 
myself. For I had a multitude of friends in Edinburgh. One of these friends 
was a medical student attached to the hospital there, and he chanced to invite me 
to go with him through the wards one day. In one of the wards I encountered 
Kate Walters, fresh, clear, calm as in the old Carlounie days of my illness. She 
did not know me till I recalled myself to her recollection. Then she looked into 
my face with the frankest astonishment. My superb physique amazed her, although 
she had attended upon its beginnings. I asked after her life in the interval since 
our last meeting; and she told me, with a delightful blush, that her period of 
nursing was nearly concluded, as she was engaged to be married to one, Hugh 
Fraser—a handsome, rich, and—strange thing this !—most steadfast youth, who lived 
in England, in the south, and who loved her tenderly. I congratulated her, and 
was on the point of moving away down the ward with my friend when my eyes 
were caught again by Kate’s blushing cheeks, and eyes alight with the fiery shames 
and joys of love. 

How beautiful is the human face when the torches of the heart are kindled 
thus! How beautiful! I paused, and before I went invited Kate to tea, one 
afternoon at my hotel. She accepted the invitation. Why not? In our meeting 
the old chain of sympathy between patient and nurse seemed forged anew. We 
felt that we were indeed friends. As we left the ward my student chum chaffed 
me,—I let his words go by heedlessly. I was not in love with Kate, but 
I was half in love with her love for Hugh Fraser. It had such pretty features. 
She came to tea and told me all about him, and when she talked of him she was 
so fascinating that I was loath to let her go. It was a sweet evening, and as Kate 
had not to be back at the hospital early, I suggested that we should go for a stroll 
on Calton Hill, and talk a little more about Hugh Fraser. The bribe tempted 
her. I saw that. And she agreed, after a moment’s hesitation. 

There is certainly an influence that lives only out of doors, and can never 
enter a house, or exercise itself within four walls. There is a wandering spirit in 
the air of evening, a soul that walks with gathering shadows, speaks in the distant 
hum of a city, and gazes through its twinkling lights. Zzere is a grey traveller 
who journeys in the twilight. (What am I saying? ‘To-day, as I write, I am full 
of fancies.) I felt that so soon as Kate and I were away from the hotel, out 
under the sky and amid the mysteries of Edinburgh, we were changed. In a 
flash our intimacy advanced, the sympathy already existing between us deepened. 
Leaving the streets, we mounted the flight of steps that leads to the hill, and 
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“* Hugh Fraser should be here, not /.'” 


joined a few couples who were walking, almost like gods on some Olympus, above 
the world. ‘They were all obviously lovers. I pointed this fact out to Kate, 
saying, “ Hugh Fraser should be here, not I.” 
She smiled, but scarcely, I thought, with much regret. For the moment it seemed 
that a confidant satisfied her. And this pleased me. I drew her arm within mine. 
“We must not alarm the lovers,” I said. “We must appear to be as they 
are, or we shall carry a fiery sword into their Eden.” 
Vot. XIII.—No. 53. 
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“You seem to understand us very well,” she answered, with a smile. And she 
left her arm in mine. 

The mention of “us” chilled me. It seemed to set me outside a magic circle 
within which she, Hugh Fraser, these people sauntering near us like amorous 
ghosts in the dimness, moved. I pressed her arm ever so gently. 

“Tell me how lovers feel at such a time as this,” I whispered, looking into 
her eyes. 

‘* * * * + * * 

From Calton Hill at night one sees a heaving ocean of yellow lights, gleaming 
like phosphorescence on ebon waves. ‘Towards Arthur’s Seat, towards the Castle, 
they rise. By Holyrood, by the Old ‘Town, they fall. That night I could fancy 
that this sea of light spoke to me, murmured in my ear, urging me to prosecute 
my will ruthlessly, stirring a strange and perhaps evanescent romance in my heart. 
I know that when I parted from Kate that night I bent and kissed her. I know 
that she looked up at me startled, even terrified, yet found no voice to rebuke 
me. I know that I did not leave Edinburgh, as I had originally intended, upon 
the morrow. And I know this best of all—that I had no ill intent in staying. I 
was caught in a net of impulse despite my own desire. I was held fast. There 
are—I believe it unalterably now—influences in life that are the very Tsars of the 
Empires of men’s souls. ‘They must be obeyed. Possibly—is it so, I wonder ?— 
they only mount upon their thrones when they are urgently invoked by men who, 
as it were, say, “Come and rule over us!” But once that invocation has been 
made, once it has been responded to, there is never again free will for him who 
has rashly called upon the power he does not understand, and bowed before the 
tyrant whose face he has not seen. I tremble now, as I write, 1 tremble as does 
the bond-slave. Yet I neither speak with, nor hear, nor have sight of, my master. 
Unless indeed .... but I will not give way to any madness of the brain. No, 
no, I do not hear, I do not see, although I am conscious of, my ‘Tsar, whose 
unemancipated serf I am. 

I need not tell all the story of my soul’s impression that was stamped upon 
the soul of Kate.Walters. Perhaps it is old. Certainly it is sad. I stamped 
deceit upon the nature which had not known it, knowledge of evil where only 
purity had been, satiety upon temperance. And, worst of all, I expelled from this 
girl’s heart love for a good man who loved her, and planted, in its stead, passion 
for a—must I say a bad, or may I not cry, a driven man? And all this time 
Hugh Fraser knew nothing of his sorrow, growing up swiftly to meet him like a 
giant. Even now, while I write these words, he knows nothing of it. As I had 
carelessly taken possession of the mind, the very nature, of Dr. Wedderburn, so 
now I took possession of the very nature of Kate Walters. My immense strength, 
my abounding physical glory drew her—who had known me a _ puny invalid— 
irresistibly. I won the Doctor by my mind, this girl, in the main, I think, by my 
body. And when at length I tired of her slightly, the woman, the gentle woman, 
sprang up a tigress. I had said, one night, that since I was obliged to go to 
London we must part for a while. I had added that it was well Hugh Fraser 
lived in complete ignorance of his betrayal. 

“ Why?” Kate suddenly cried out. 

** Because—because it is best so. He and you—some day. . . 

I paused. She understood my meaning. Instantly the tigress had sprung upon 
me. ‘The scene that followed was eloquent. I learned what lives and moves in 
the very depths of a nature stirred by the inexhaustible greed of passion, twisted 
by passion’s fulfilment, the ardent touched by the inert. But upon that hurricane 
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has followed an immense and very strange calm. Kate is almost cold to me, 
though very sweet. She has acquiesced in my departure for town. She has come 
to one mind with me on the subject of Hugh Fraser. More, she has even written 
a letter to him asking him to come to her, pressing forward their marriage ; and I 
am to be the bearer of it to him. ‘This is only a woman’s whim. She insists 
that I must see once the man who is to be her husband. 

So, after all, the tragedy of Dr. Wedderburn is not to be repeated. I—I shall 
not hear, stealing along the steep and windy streets of Edinburgh, any—any 
strange footsteps. 

* * * * * . * 

What is the awful fate that pursues me? A year ago I left Edinburgh, carrying 
with me the letter which I understood to contain the request of Kate Walters to 
her lover, Hugh Fraser, to hasten on their marriage. As the train roared south- 
wards I congratulated myself on my clever management of a woman. I had, it is 
true, stepped in between Kate and the calm happiness she had been anticipating 
when I first met her in the hospital ward. But now I had withdrawn, and, I told 
myself, in time. All would be well. This girl would marry the boy who loved 
her. She would deceive him. He would never know that the girl he married 
was not the girl he originally loved. He would never perceive that a human 
being had intervened between her and purity, truth, honour. In this letter,—I 
touched it with my fingers, congratulating myself,—Hugh Fraser would read the 
summons to the future he desired, the future with Kate Walters. His soul would 
rush to meet hers, and surely—after a little while—hers would cease to hold back. 
She would really once more be as she had been. I forgot that no human soul 
can ever retreat from knowledge to ignorance. 

Hugh Fraser’s rooms in London were in Piccadilly. Directly I arrived in town, 
I wrote him a note saying that I was from Edinburgh with a message from Kate 
Walters for him. I explained that she had nursed me through a severe illness, 
and hoped I might have the pleasure of making his acquaintance. In reply I 
received a most friendly note begging me to call at an hour on the evening of the 
following day. 

That evening I drove in a hansom from the Cecil Hotel to Piccadilly, taking 
Kate’s note with me. I was conscious of a certain excitement, and also of a 
certain moral exaltation. Ridiculously enough, I felt as if I were about to perform 
a sort of fine, almost paternal act, blessing these children with genuine, as opposed 
to stage emotion. Yes, I glowed with a consciousness of personal merit. How 
incredible human beings are! Arrived at Hugh Fraser’s rooms, I was at once 
shown in. How vividly I remember that first interview of ours, the exact condition 
of the room, Hugh’s attitude of lively anticipation, the precise way in which he 
held his cigarette, the grim, short bark of the fox terrier that sprang up from a 
sofa when I came in. Hugh was almost twenty-four years old, very tall, slim, 
with intense, large, dark eyes—full of shining cheerfulness just then—very short, 
black hair, and fine, straight features. His expression was boyish; so were 
his movements. As soon as he saw me he sprang forward and gave me an 
enthusiastic welcome—for the sake of Kate, I knew. He led me to the fire and 
made me sit down. I at once handed him my credentials, Kate’s letter. His face 
flushed with pleasure, and his fingers twitched with the desire to tear it open, but 
he refrained politely and began to talk—about her, I confess. I understood in 
three minutes how deeply he was in love with her. I told him all about her that 
might please him, and hinted at the contents of the letter. 

“What!” he exclaimed joyously: “she wants to hasten on our marriage at 
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“*You are a good chap to bring me such a letter,’ he said.” 


last. And she’s kept me off; but you know what girls are! She couldn't leave 
the hospital immediately : she swore it. There were a thousand reasons for delay. 
But now—by Jove!” 

His eyes were suddenly radiant, and he clutched hold of my hand like a 
schoolboy. 

“You are a good chap to bring me such a letter,” he cried. 

“Read it,” I said, again filled with moral self-satisfaction, vain, paltry egoist 
that I was. 

“No, no—presently.” 

But I insisted, and at length he complied, enchanted to yield to my importunity. 
He opened the letter, and, as he broke the seal, his face was like morning. Never 
shall I forget the change that grew in it as he read. When he had finished, his 
face was like starless night. He looked old, haggard, black, shrunken. I watched 
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him with a sensation that something had gone wrong with my sight. Surely radiance 
was really before me, and my tricked vision saw it as despair. Raising his blank 
eyes from the letter, Hugh stared towards me and opened his lips. But no sound 
came from them. He frowned, as if in fury at his own dumbness. Then at last, 
with a sharp shake of his head sideways, he said in a low and dry voice,— 
“You know what is in this letter, you say?” 
“TI thought so,” I answered, growing cold and filled with anxiety. 
“Well, read it, will you?” 
I took the paper from his hand and read,—- 
“DEAR HUGH, 
“Make the man who brings you this letter marry me. If you don’t I will kill 
myself. For I am ruined. i ae cn 
KATE. 
I looked up at Hugh Fraser over the letter which my hand still mechanically 
held near my eyes. I wonder how long the silence through which we stared lasted ? 
* * * * * * * 


A month later I was married to Kate Walters ! 


IV. 
THE SOUL OF HUGH FRASER. 


Ir may seem strange that my influence upon the soul of Hugh Fraser should 
follow upon such a situation as I have just described. But everything connected 
with my life since the day when I met the grey boy by the burn has been utterly 
strange, utterly abnormal. My treachery, one would have thought, must have led 
Fraser to hate me. I had wrecked his happiness. I had done him the deepest 
injury one man can do to another. And at first he hated me. When he had 
wrung from me a promise to marry Kate he left me, and I did not see him again 
until after the wedding. But then, it seemed, he could not keep away from her. 
For he forgave us the wrong we had done him, and after a while wrote a friendly 
letter, in which he suggested that we should all forget the past. 

“Why should I not see you sometimes?” he concluded. “I only wish you 
both good. ‘There is no longer any evil in my heart.” 

Poor boy! It was to be, I suppose. The Tsar of the empire of my soul sent 
forth his edict, and one winter day carriage wheels ground harshly upon the gravel 
sweep, and Hugh Fraser was my guest at Carlounie. I welcomed him upon the 
very spot where those light footsteps paused that black night of Dr. Wedderburn’s 
dreary end. And the faint sound of the burn mingled with our voices in greeting 
and reply. 

The boy was changed. He had aged, grown grave, heavier in movement, 
fiercer in observation, less ready in speech. But his manner was friendly even to 
me, and it was plain to see that Kate still had his heart. They met quietly enough, 
but a flush ran from his cheek to hers as they touched hands. ‘Their voices 
quivered when they spoke a commonplace of pleasure at the encounter. So the 
wheels of fate began slowly to turn on this winter’s day. 

I must tell you that my fortunes had greatly changed before Hugh Fraser came 
to Carlounie. I had grown rich. My investments, my speculations had _ prospered 
almost miraculously. The mine I have spoken of was proving a gold mine to me, 
All worldly things went well with me—all worldly things, yes, 
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Now, I believe that all mighty circumstances are born tiny, like children, at 
some given moment. As a rule they usually seem so insignificant, so puny at the 
birth, that we take no heed of the fact that they have come into being, and that, 
in process of time, they will grow to might, perhaps to horrible majesty. Only 
when we trace events backwards do we know the exact moment when their first 
faint wail broke upon our mental hearing. Generally this is so. But I affirm that 
I felt, at the very time of its first coming, the presence of the shadow, the tiny 
shadow, of the events which I am about to describe. I even said to myself, “This 
is a birthday.” 

Among many improvements on my estate I had built a new manse, in which 
of course our new minister lived. ‘The old habitation of Dr. Wedderburn stood 
empty and deserted among its sycamores. One winter’s day, Hugh [T'raser, Kate, 
and I, in our walk passed along the lane by the now ragged privet hedge, through 
which I had so often observed the Doctor’s agonies. It was a black and white 
day of frost, which crawled along the dark trees and outlined twig and_ branch. 
The air was misty, and distant objects assumed a mysterious importance. Slight 
sounds, too, suggested infinite activities to the mind. 

As we neared the manse Hugh Fraser said to me—‘‘ Who lives in that old 
house ? ” 

“ Nobody,” I replied. 

Hugh glanced at me very doubtfully. 

“ Nobody,” I reiterated. 

“ Really ?” he rejoined. 

“Ts deserted.” 

“ Hardly,” he exclaimed, pointing with his hand. “ Look!” 

“Ves,” said Kate, as if in agreement. And she grew duskily pale. 

I looked over the privet hedge, seeing only the rank and frost-bitten grass, the 
wild bushes, and narrow, mossy paths. ‘Then I stared at my two companions in 
silence. Their eyes appeared to follow the onward movement of some object 


“ce 


But the garden?” 


invisible to me. 

“The old man makes himself at home,” Hugh said. ‘‘ He has gone into the 
summer-house now.” 

“Ves,” Kate said again. There was fear in her eyes. 

I felt suddenly that the air was very chill. 

“That house is unoccupied,” I repeated shortly. 

We all walked on in silence. But, through our silence, it certainly seemed to 
me that there came a sound of some one lamenting in the garden. 

A day or two later Fraser said to me,—“ Why is that old house shut up?” 

“Who would occupy it?” I said. ‘Of course, if I could get a tenant ” 

“T’ll take it,” he rejoined quickly. ‘ You can let me the shooting over Eassie 
and Ballindarg with it, can’t you?” 

“ But——” I began. And then I stopped. I had an instinct to keep the old 
manse empty, but I fought it, merely because it struck me as unreasonable. How 
seldom are our instincts unreasonable! God, how seldom ! 

“T’ve been looking out for a shooting box,” Hugh said. “That house would 
suit me admirably.” 

“ All right,” I answered. ‘I shall be very glad to have you for a tenant.” 

So it was arranged. When Kate heard of the arrangement I observed her to go 
very pale. But she made no objection. Hugh Fraser rented the house, furnished 
it, engaged servants, a gardener, enlarged the stables, and took up his abode there. 
Dr. Wedderburn’s old study was now his den. When I looked in at the window 
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“1 looked over the privet hedge, seeing only the rank grass.” 


~ 


through which I had seen the Doctor die, I saw Fraser smoking, or playing with 
his setters. I don’t know why, but the sight turned me sick. 

My relations with Kate, of which I have said nothing, were rather cold and 
distant. My passion, such as it was, had died before marriage. Hers seemed to 
languish afterwards. I believe that she had really loved me, but that the shame 
of being with me after I had wedded her actually against my will struck this 
sentiment to the dust. When one feeling that has been very strong dies, its place 
is generally filled by another. Sometimes I fancied that this was so with Kate, 
that the bitterness of shattered self-respect gradually transformed her nature, that 
a cruel frost bound the tendernesses, the warm vagaries of what had been a sweet 
woman’s heart. But, to tell the truth, I did not trouble much about the matter. 
My affairs were prospering so greatly, my health was so abounding, I had so much 
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beside the mere egotism of brilliant physical strength to occupy me, that I was 
heedless, reckless—at first. Yet I had moments of a dull alarm connected with 
the dweller at the manse. 

If Hugh Fraser changed as he read that fateful letter in London, he changed 
far more after he came to live at the manse. And it seemed to me that there 
were times ‘when—how shall I put it ?—when he bore a curious, and, to me, almost 
intolerable likeness to—some one who was dead. A certain old man’s manner came 
upon him at moments. His body, in sitting or standing, assumed to my eyes 
elderly and damnable attitudes. Once, when J] glanced in at the study window 
before entering the manse, I perceived him lounging over a table facing me, a pen 
in his hand and paper before him; and the spectacle threw all my senses into a 
violent and most distressing disorder. Instead of going into the house, as I had 
intended, I struck sharply upon the glass of the window. 

Fraser looked up quickly. 

** What—what are you writing?” I cried out. 

He got up, came to the window and opened it. 

“Eh? What’s the row, man?” he said. “ Why don’t you come in?” 

I repeated my question with an anxiety I strove to mask. 

“ Writing ? Only a letter to town,” he said, looking at me in wonder. 

“Not a sermon?” I blurted forth. 

“A sermon! Good heavens, no! Why should I write a sermon?” 

“Oh,” I replied, forcing an uneasy laugh, “ you—you live in a manse. Dr. 
Wedderburn used to write his sermons in that room.” 

That evening I remember that I said to Kate,—‘‘ Don’t you think Hugh is 
getting to look very old at times?” 

“T haven’t observed it,” she replied coldly. 

Another curious thing. Very soon after he took up his abode in the manse, 
Fraser became markedly averse to religion. He informed us, with some excitement, 
that he had changed his views ; and seemed much inclined to carry on an atheistical 
propaganda among the devout people of the neighbourhood. He declared that 
much evil had been wrought by Faith in Carlounie, and appeared to deem it as his 
special duty to preach some sort of a crusade against the accepted Christianity of the 
parish. I began to combat his views, and once sought the reason of his ardour and 
self-election to the post of teacher. His answer struck me exceedingly. He said,— 

“Why should I be the one to clear away these senseless beliefs in phantasms, 
you say? Why, because I suppose they were woven by my predecessor in the 
manse. Didn't the minister live and die there? Do you know, Ralston, sometimes, 
as I sit in that study at night, I have a feeling that instead of turning to what is 
called repentance when he died the minister turned the other way, recanted in his 
last hour the faith he had professed all through his life, and expired before he 
could give words to his new mind and heart? And then I feel as if his influence, 
left behind him in that room, fell upon me and imposed on me this mission.” 

And as he spoke he suddenly plucked at his face with an old habitual action 
of Dr. Wedderburn’s when excited. I scarcely restrained a cry, and with difficulty 
forced myself to go out slowly from his presence. Nevertheless I felt strongly 
impelled to fight against the atheism of this boy, I who had formerly sown the 
seeds of destruction in the soul of Dr. Wedderburn. But it was as if my own 
act of the past rose and conquered me in the present. I declare solemnly it was 
so. Some emanation from the poor dead creature’s soul clung round that cursed 
place of his doom, and, seizing upon the soul of Fraser, spread tyranny from its 
throne, And whom did it take first as its victim, think you? Kate, my wife! 
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Let our individual beliefs be what they may, one thing we must all—when we 
think—acknowledge, that the pulse which beats eternally in the heart of life 
is reparation. 

Kate, as I have said, was originally finely pure, and finely dowered with the 
blessings of faith in a divine Providence, trust in the eventual redemption of the 
world, hope that sin, sorrow and sighing would indeed flee away and all mankind 
find eternal and unutterable peace. In my worst moments I had never tried to 
destroy this beauty of her soul; and, in her fall, now repaired, she had never 
abandoned her religion. It was, I know, a haunting memory of the last moments 
of the Doctor that held me back from ever attacking the faith of another. For 
myself 1 did not think much of my future beyond death. Life filled my horizon 
then. 

But now, after a short absence in England, during which I left Kate at Carlounie, 
I returned to find her infected with Fraser’s pestilent notions. She declined to go 
to the kirk, declaring that it was better to act up to her real convictions than to 
set what is called a good example to her dependants. She and Fraser gloried 
openly in their new-found damnation. I say damnation, for this was actually how 
the matter struck me when I began carefully to consider it. Men often see only 
what irreligion really is and means when they find it existing in a woman. I was 
appalled at this deadly fire flaring up in the heart of Kate, and I set myself, at 
first feebly, at length determinedly, to quench it and stamp it, out. 

But I fought against my own former self. I fought against the influence of 
the spectre that,surely haunted the manse, and that spectre rose originally from 
the very bosom of the burn at my summons. Am I mad to think so? No, no. 
Oh, the eternal horror that may spring from one wild and lawless action, from the 
recital of one diabolic litany! ‘This was surely the strangest, subtlest reparation 
that ever beat in the inexorable heart of life. Hugh Fraser was enveloped by the 
influence, still retained mysteriously in his abode, of the soul that was gone to its 
account. Through him it seized upon Kate, and thus the mystic number was made 
up—three souls were bound and linked together. (I hear, as I write, the voice of 
the grey traveller by the burn in the twilight.) And in the first soul I had planted 
the seed of death, and so in the second and in the third. Now, thrusting as it 
were backward through Kate and Hugh Fraser, I fought with a dead man, long 
ago, perhaps, wrapped in pain unknown. But, as the influence of Dr. Wedderburn 
had formerly—before the fever—dominated my influence, so now from the tomb it 
dominated my influence. Indeed, this man whom I had destroyed had a drear 
revenge upon me. ‘There had been an interregnum when the Doctor wavered from 
Christianity to atheism. But that had ceased to be. He died undoubtedly a 
blatant unbeliever. Hence surely his deadly power now. He returned, as it were, 
to slay me. ‘The spectre at the manse defied me. 

Slowly I grew to feel, to know, all this. It did not come upon me in a moment. 
For sometimes my worldly affairs still occupied me. My glory of health and of 
strength still delighted me. I was as Faust—I was as Faust in his monstrous and 
damnable youth. But there came a time when the spectre at the manse touched 
me with the hand of Hugh Fraser. And then I rose up to battle with it, trembling 
at the, thought of the grey boy’s words, at the thought of the Cesar of Hell whose 
tribute was three human souls. 

Kate and I were taking tea one evening with Fraser. We sat around the hearth, 
by which was placed the table with the tea service and the hot cakes. Fraser 
began, as was his habit now, to discuss religious subjects and to rail against the 
professors of faith. Kate listened to him eagerly—a filthy fire, so I thought, 
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gleaming in her great eyes. I was silent, watching. And presently it seemed to 
me that Fraser’s gestures in talking grew like the dead gestures of the Doctor. He 
threw his hands abroad with the fingers divided in a manner of Wedderburn’s. 
He struck his knees sharply, and simultaneously, with both his palms to emphasise 
his remarks—a frequent habit of the dead man’s. So vehement was the similarity 
that I began presently to feel that the Doctor himself declaimed in the firelight, 
and I was seized with a desire to combat effectively his wicked, but forcible, 
arguments. I broke in, then, upon Fraser’s tirade, and cried the cause of religion. 
He turned upon me, dealt with my pleas, scattered my contentions—growing, I 
fancied, very old, and with the rumbling voice of age,—thrust at me with the 
lances of sarcasm, sore belaboured me into silence and mute fury. And all the 
time Kate sat by, and I seemed to see her soul, with fluttering outstretched wings, 
sinking down to hell, as a hawk drops out of sight into a dark cleft of the mountains. 
And then, in the last resort, Fraser struck his hand down on mine to clinch his 
defeat of me. And I, looking upon that poor Kate, cried out— 

“God forgive you, Fraser, for what you’re doing—murderer ! murderer !” 

No sooner had my cry died away than I knew I had borrowed the very 
words of Wedderburn to me. A cold, like ice, came upon me. ‘This reversal 
of the past in the present was too ironic. I heard the Doctor chuckling drearily 
in Hades. I suddenly sprang up like one pursued, and got away into the night, 
leaving Kate and Fraser together by the fire. But the spectre of the manse surely 
pursued me. _ I heard its soft but heavy footsteps coming in my wake. I heard 
its old laughter in the dark behind me. And I sickened and faltered, and was 
in fear beyond all human fear of an enemy. 

The next day I told Fraser he must leave the manse: I would build him 
a shooting lodge on any part of my estate that he preferred. 

“No,” he said, “no. I have grown to love the old place. I never feel alone 
there.” 

I looked in his eyes searching after his meaning. 

“T would rather pull down the manse,” I said. 

In reply he touched with his forefinger the lease I had signed with him, which 
lay on his writing table. 

“You cannot, my friend,” he said. 

I cannot do anything that I would. Iam driven on a dark road by the creature 
with the whip that is surely after every man who once yields to his worst desires. 

Just after this I received a visit from Mr. Mackenzie, the new minister, a 
young and fervent, but not very knowledgable man, whose zeal was red hot but 
incompetent, and who would have died for the faith he could never properly expound, 
like many young ministers of our Church. ‘The little man was in a twisting turmoil 
of distress, and was moved, so he said, to deal very plainly with me. I bade him 
deal on. It seemed that his flock was becoming infected with atheism, which spread, 
like the plague, from the old manse. Even the old began to look askance at the 
sible that had been their only book of age, and to shiver wantonly at the inevitable 
approach of death. The young minister cried denunciation upon Fraser, like a 
vague-minded, but angry, Jonah before a provincial Nineveh. 

“Turn him out, Mr. Ralston ; drive him forth,” he ejaculated. ‘‘ What is his 
rent to you? What is his money in comparison with the immortal souls of men? 
Away with him, away with him!” 

I mentioned the small matter of the lease. The young minister, with a 
quivering scarlet face, replied, stammering-- 


“A lease! But--but—your own wife, she is—is 4 
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“I do not discuss her,” I said sternly. 

“Well, but they are deserting the services. You see that yourself. They will 
not come to hear me preach. ‘They will not listen to me.” 

The man was tasting bitterness. He was almost crying. I was terribly sorry 
for him. Yet all I could do was to think of the spectre at the manse and answer 
“TJ can do nothing.” 

His words were true. Carlounie’s soul was being devoured as by a plague. A 
colony of unbelievers was springing up in the midst of the beautiful woods and 
the mountains. Soon the evil fame of the place began to spread abroad, and men 
in distant parts of Scotland to speak of “daft Carlounie.” The matter weighed 
intolerably upon me, and at last became a fixed idea. I could think of nothing 
else but this devil’s home in the hills, this haunted and harassed centre of doom 
and darkness which was my possession and in which I lived. I fell into silence. 
I ceased to stir abroad beyond my own land. It seemed to me that Carlounie 
should keep strict quarantine, should be isolated, and that each person who went 
over its borders carried a strange infection and was guilty of murder. I forbade 
Kate to drive beyond my estates. 

*“T never wish to,” she said. 

And I knew that where Fraser was she was happy. He had her soul fast by 
this, or, it would be truer to say the spectre of the manse had both him and her. 
And he aged apace, and bore on his countenance the stamp of evil. And I 
brooded and brooded upon the whole matter. But from whatever point I started 
I came back to the manse and to the spectre dwelling in it with Hugh Fraser. 
I had given death to Dr. Wedderburn, in return for the life so miraculously given 
to me; and now his spirit, retained in. its ancient abiding-place, spread death about 
it in its turn. ‘This was, and is, my conviction. The influence of the departed 
clings to roof, to walls, to floors, leans on the accustomed window seat, trembles 
by the bed-head, sits by the hearthstone, stands, invisible, in the passage way. 
To kill it one must destroy tts home. It was my duty to kill it, therefore it was 
my duty to destroy the manse. ‘This thought at length took complete possession 
of me, and, following it, I strove in every imaginable way to oust Fraser from the 
house among the sycamores. But he would not go. He loved the place, he said. 
He stood by his lease, and I was powerless. 

Oh God, I have—surely I have—my excuse for what I have done! I meant 
to be a saviour, not a destroyer! I would have restored Fraser and my poor Kate 
to their freedom of heart. That was what I meant. Aye, but the grey traveller 
fought against me. Shut up here by night in my house, on the verge of—that 
which J cannot, dare not speak of, I declare that I am guiltless. Let him bear 
the burden, him alone! In these last moments, before my deed is known, I write 
the truth, that men may exonerate me. ‘This is the truth. 

Overwhelmed with this idea that Carlounie must be rescued, that Hugh Fraser 
and Kate must be rescued, from this damnation that was preying upon them, I 
determined secretly on the destruction of the manse in which the spectre of the 
Doctor stayed to work such evil. But to do this I must first make sure that Hugh 
Fraser was at a distance, and that his small household—he only kept two servants, 
hired from the village—were away from the haunted dwelling. I, therefore, 
suggested to Fraser that he should come and spend a week with me and give his 
maids a holiday. After a little demur, and drawn, I see now, by his hidden 
passion for Kate, he accepted my invitation. He dismissed the maids to their 
homes for a week, and moved over to us. When the minister knew of it he no 
doubt fully included me in his prayers for the damnation of those who worked 
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evil among his flock. Will he ever read these pages, I wonder? Kate was now 
an avowed atheist, and she and Fraser were continually together, glorying in their 
complete freedom from old prejudices and their new outlook upon life. They had, 
I heard them say, broken through the ties that bound poor terrified Christians. 
And when they said this they smiled the one upon the other. I did not then 
know why. Meanwhile I was preparing for my deed of redemption, as I called it, 
and meant it to be. I was resolved to go out by night to the empty manse and 
secretly to set it in flames. It stood alone. ‘The country people slept soundly at 
night. I calculated that if I chose midnight for my act none would see the 
flames; and ere the people woke at dawn the manse and the spectre within it 
would be destroyed for ever. Such was my belief, such the spirit in which 1 
prepared myself for this strange work. 


¥, 
THE RETURN OF THE GREY TRAVELLER. 


I write these last words after the dead of night, towards the coming of the dawn. 
Ere the light is grey in the sky, I shall be away to the burn to meet him—the 
grey traveller. He is there waiting for me. He has come back. I go to meet 
him, and I shall never return. Carlounie will know my face no more. All is 
done as he ordained. My words have been as deeds, have marched on inevitably 
to actual deeds. Long ago he said that sometimes, even as we can never go 
back from things that we have done, we can never go back from things that we 
have said. So, indeed, it is. 

According to my fixed intention, I determined on a night for the destruction 
of the manse. The house was old, and would burn like tinder. I should break 
into it through the window of the study, which was never shuttered. I should 
set fire to the interior at several points, and escape in the darkness of the night. 
By dawn the accursed place would be a ruin, and then—then I looked for a 
new era. Fool! fool! I looked to see the burden of the vile influence of the 
spectre lifted from the soul of Fraser, and so from the soul of Kate which was 
infected by him. I looked to see my people sane and satisfied as of old, Carlounie 
no more a plague spot in the land, that poor and zealous man, the minister, 
calm and at rest with his little faithful flock once more. All this I looked for 
confidently. And so, when the black and starless night of my deed came I was 
happy and serene. ‘That night Kate pleaded a headache, and went to bed very 
early—before nine. She begged me not to come to her room to bid her good-night, 
as she wanted perfect quiet and sleep. All unsuspecting, I agreed to her request. 
Soon after she had gone, l'raser, who had seemed heavy with unusual fatigue all 
through the evening, also went off to bed, and I was left alone. But it was not 
yet time for me to start on my errand of the darkness. ‘The burning manse 
would surely attract attention before midnight. People might be out and about in 
the village. A belated ploughman might be on his way home by the lane that 
skirted the privet hedge. I must wait till all were sleeping. The time seemed 
very long. Once I fancied I heard a movement in the house—again I dreamed 
that soft and hurried footsteps upon the gravel outside broke on the silence. But 
I said to myself that I was nervous, highly strung because of my strange project, 
that my imagination tricked me. At last the hour came. Without going upstairs 
I drew on my thickest overcoat, took my cap and a heavy stick, opened the hall 
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door and passed out into the night. It was still and very cold, and the voice of 
the burn came loudly to my ears. ‘Treading quietly, 1 made my way into the 
road and set forth along it in the direction of the manse. ‘The ground was hard, 
and scarcely had I gone a few yards before I thought that some one was furtively 
following me. I stopped rather uneasily and listened, but heard nothing. I went 
on, and again seemed aware of distant footsteps treading gently behind me. The 
sound made me suppose that some one of my household must be after me, moved 
by curiosity as to the reason of my present pilgrimage; but I was not minded to 
be watched, so I turned sharply, yet very softly, around, and faced the way I had 
come. I encountered no one, nor did I any longer catch the patter of feet. So, 


reckoning that my nerves must be playing with me, I pursued my way. But the 
whole of the distance between my dwelling and the manse I seemed vaguely to 
hear a noise of one treading behind me. And, although I said to myself that 


there was nobody out beside myself, I was filled with the stir of a_ shifting 
uneasiness. I entered the lonely and narrow lane that led beside the manse, and 
presently arrived in front of the house, when what was my astonishment to perceive 
a light gleaming in the study window! My hand was on the gate when it went 
out, and all the front of the house was black and eyeless. For so brief a moment 
had I seen the light, that I was moved to think that it, too, existed, like the 
sound of steps, only in my excited brain. Nevertheless I did not go up at once 
to the house, but paced the lane for a full half-hour, always—so it seemed to me 
—tracked by some one. But since I kept turning about, and the footfalls were 
always at my back, I grew certain that they were nothing more nor less than a 


fantasy on my part. It must have been well after twelve when I summoned 
courage to enter the garden and to approach the manse. ‘The steps, I thought, 
followed me to the gate and then paused, as if a sentinel were posted there to 
keep a watch. Arrived at the stone step which preceded the hall door, I too 
paused in my turn and listened. Did the spectre that inhabited this abode know 
of my coming, of my purpose? Was it crouching within, like some frantic shadow, 
fearful of its impending fate? Or was it, perhaps, preparing to attack, to repel 
me? Strangely, I had now no fear of it, or of anything. I was calm. I 
felt that my deed was one of rescue, even though, by performing it, I wrought 
destruction. I moved to the study window, and was about to smash in the glass 
with my heavy stick, when an idea came to me to try the hall door. I put 
my hand upon it, and found it not locked. This opening of the door sent a 
shiver through me, and a ghastly sense of the occupation of this deserted abode. 
I was filled again with an acute consciousness of the indwelling spectre, whom, in 
truth, I came to murder. But, I reasoned, “This door has been left unbarred by 
the carelessness of Fraser’s servants—that is all.” 

I stood on the lintel, struck a match and set it to a candle end which I drew 
from my coat pocket. The flame burned up, showing the narrow passage, the 
umbrella stand, the doors on either side. I entered the study softly, looking 
swiftly on all sides of me as I did so. Did I expect to see a vision of Dr. 
Wedderburn lounging at the table, his fingers thrust into a Bible? I scarcely know, 
but I saw nothing except the grimly standing furniture, the lamp on the table, the 
vacant chairs, the books in their shelves. I listened. ‘There was no rustle of the 
spectre that I came to kill. Did it watch me? Did it see me there? I set fire 
to the room, passed quickly to the chamber on the other side of the passage, from 
thence to the kitchen and the dining parlour, leaving a track of dwarf flames 
behind me. The means of destruction I had prepared and carried with me. 
‘They availed. When I once more reached the garden, the ground floor of the 
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manse was in a blaze. But now came the incredible event which I must 
chronicle before I go down to the burn for the last time. 

Having gained the garden, I waited there in the darkness to watch my work 
progress. I saw the light within the manse, at first a twinkle, grow to a steady 
glare. I heard the faint crackle of the burning rooms increase to a soft and 
continuous roar. And as I watched, and listened, a mighty sense of relief ran 
through me. Thus did I burn up my past! thus did I sacrifice grandly and 
gladly the ill spirit my wild desires had evoked! ‘Thus—thus! All the base 
of the manse was red-hot, when, on a sudden, I heard a great shout that seemed 
to come from the sky. Light sprang in an upper window. ‘There followed a 
sound like the smash of glass, and I saw two arms shoot out, the top part of a 
figure and a face framed in the glare. I deemed it the vision of the poor spectre 
that I destroyed. I looked upon it, and fancied I could detect the tortured 
lineaments of the Doctor, his accustomed gestures distorted by fear and fury. But 
then I seemed to see behind him another figure struggling, and to hear the 
failing scream of a woman. But the flames from below leaped to the roof. The 
floors fell in with an uproar. The figure, or figures, disappeared. 

Trembling, I turned to go, my mind shuddering at the thought of the 
apparition I had seen. I got into the lane and hastened towards home. Soon 
the burning manse was out of sight and I was swallowed up in the intense 
darkness. 

Now, as I went along, a terrible and very peculiar sensation came upon me. 
I heard no footsteps. All was silence. Yet I seemed to be aware that I was 
closely companioned, that at my very side something—I knew not what—walked, 
keeping pace with me. And so close did I believe this thing to be that at moments 
I even felt it pressing against me like a slim figure in the night. Once, when it 
thus nestled to me, as if in affection, I could not refrain from crying out aloud. 
I stretched forth my hands to grasp this horror of the darkness, but found 
nothing, and pursued my road in a sweat of apprehension. And still the thing 
was certainly with me, and seemed, I thought, to praise me as I walked, as the 
good man is praised on his journey. My great horror was that this creature 
that I could not see, could not hear, could not feel, and yet was so sharply 
conscious of, was well disposed towards me. My heart craved its hatred, but it 
loved me, I knew. My soul demanded its curses, but I almost heard it bless me 
as I moved. My knees knocked together, my limbs were turned to wax, as it was 
borne in upon me that I had surely done this terror that walked in darkness a 
service of some kind. To be pursued in fury by one of the dreadful beings that 
dwell in the borderland beyond our sight is sad and dreary. But to be followed 
thus by one as by a dog, to be fawned upon and caressed—this is appalling. I 
longed to shriek aloud. I broke into a run, and, like one demented, gained the 
gate of Carlounie, but always the thing was with me, full of joy and laudation. 
At the house door I paused, facing round. I was moved to address this thing I 
could not see. 

“Who is it that walks with me?” I cried ; and my voice was high and strained. 

A voice I knew,. young, clear, level, a little formal, answered out of the 
darkness,—“‘ It is I.” 

It was the voice of the grey traveller whom I had seen long ago by the burnside. 
I leaned back against the door, and my shoulders shook against it. 

“What do you want of me?” 
“T come to thank you.” 
“What, then, have I done?” 
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“You have brought the tribute money. 

I did not understand, and I answered, 

“No. One soul I may have lost, but two I have saved to-night. For I have 
slain the spectre that preyed upon them, and I| have set them free from bondage.” 

The voice answered,— 

“Go into the house and see.” 


Then again I was filled with apprehension. I turned to go in at my door, and, 
as I did so, I heard footsteps treading in the direction of the burn, and a fading 
voice which cried, like an echo,— 

“And then come to me.” 

And, as the voice died, I heard the rush of sheep in the night. 

* * * * * * 

Filled with nameless fear and a cold apprehension, I entered the house, and, 
led by some cruel instinct, made my way to Kate’s room. ‘The lamp she always 
had at night burned dimly on the dressing-table and cast a grave radiance upon 
an empty bed. 

What could this mean ? 

I stole to the room of Fraser, bearing the lamp with me. His chamber was 
also untenanted, but on the quilt of the bed lay a piece of paper written over. I 
took it up and read—with the sound of the burn in my ears: 


“You stole her from me. I take back my own. To-night we stay at the old manse. 
To-morrow we shall be far away. HUGH FRASER.” 


The paper dropped from my hand upon the quilt. A woman’s scream rang in 
my ears above the roar of flames. I understood. 
* * * * * * 
The tribute money has been paid. 
I go down to the burn. ‘The grey traveller is waiting there for me. 
Ropert HICHENS. 
FREDERIC HAMILTON. 








ALLEGRO. 


HENE’ER the heavens grant a_ radiant 
day 


My heart is filled with sense of joy pro- 
found ; 


For, on the hillside born, my soul is bound 
By bonds of friendship, strong as Love in May, 
To sun and waves, to woods and meadows gay, 

To sky, when black with diamond diadems 

crowned, 

Or crimson-crested beaming smiles around, 
To evry form the elements display ! 

And from this sweet communing all my mind 

Is strung to sympathy, now wild, now coy, 
According to the moods th’ inconstant wind 

Imparts to Nature. Measured to her joy 
My nature thrills with rapture undefined, 


And dreams of happiness without alloy ! 


A. O’D. BARTHOLEYNS. 
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“No, po, Orlando; men are April when tbey woo, 
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1867-68 
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ARLY in September 1867, when in command of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, 
stationed at Cawnpore, I received a sudden and unexpected order to be 
in readiness for the early movement of the regiment to join the Bengal 

Brigade of the Abyssinian Expeditionary Force then being fitted out in Calcutta, 
under the orders of Brigadier-General D. M. Stewart (now Field-Marshal Sir 
Donald Stewart). ‘The order was specially unexpected, as I had but very recently 
been appointed to the command of the regiment under circumstances which 
rendered it improbable they would be selected for any immediate active service. 
I had scarcely had time to make a thorough acquaintance with officers and men. 
The regiment was, however, in splendid condition, and one that any man might be 
proud to command. 

It will not be out of place to give here some introductory explanation of the 
events which led to the Abyssinian Expedition, although they are a matter of 
history. 

All knowledge of Abyssinia had hitherto been of a mythical nature, and very 
little was known about it to the world in general, except by rumour. ‘Towards the 
middle of the present century European travellers had visited the country, and it 
then became generally understood that the reigning monarch, King ‘Theodore, 
(known locally as Teodorus), a man of a strong, masterful nature, who by dint of 
successive wars and conquests had made himself supreme ruler of the various 
tribes and natives of the country, was willing and anxious to encourage foreign 
enterprise, with a view to introducing into his country scientific improvements, and 
more especially in the art of war; with this object he opened through consular 
agents a correspondence with the British Government, which eventually ended in 
the despatch of a British envoy (Captain Cameron) to his court. King ‘Theodore, 
with all his desire for civilisation, was but a savage monarch, of a violent and 
uncontrollable temper, and with a most arrogant, self-opinionated disposition. Seizing 
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on an idea that the British Government had offered him a slight or insult in 
correspondence, he at once imprisoned the unfortunate Consul Cameron, treating 
other envoys subsequently sent to him in like manner—notably Mr. Rassam, 
Lieutenant Prideaux, and Doctor Blane. Besides these political officers, there were 
in the country quite a number of German missionaries, artisans, and others, all of 
whom were more or less harshly treated and imprisoned, according to the impulse 
of the moment. It was for the purpose of effecting the release of all these captives 
that the British Government was constrained to send a large and costly expedition, 
consisting almost entirely of troops from the Bombay Presidency, under the orders 
of General Sir Robert Napier, Commander-in-chief of that Army. A brigade of 
troops from Bengal was also detailed to join his force. 

An advanced party, under Colonel W. L. Merewether, C.B., Political. Agent, 
Aden, left Bombay on September 15th, 1867, and arrived at Mussowah on 
October 1st; Lieutenant-Colonel Phayre, Q.M.G., Bombay Army, accompanying 
this force. 

The orders for our move were immediate, so that in a very few days we left 
Cawnpore by route march for Allahabad, where we were detained for a considerable 
time, as, owing to the enormous difficulties of the transport and commissariat in 
Abyssinia, it was found impossible to make any forward march on Magdala, the 
capital of King Theodore’s kingdom. Much as we chafed at the delay, it was 
perhaps as well for us we were not exposed to the vicissitudes of the African climate 
at this period, for, owing to the frightful disease known as African glanders, the two 
Bombay cavalry regiments already there were almost dismounted. We were joined 
at Allahabad by the roth Bengal Lancers, better known under their first name as 
“Hodson’s Horse.” In this regiment, with which I had been so much associated 
in the days of Delhi and Lucknow, I found many old comrades amongst the native 
ranks. The two regiments struck up a great friendship, which has been kept up 
ever since. The roth was commanded by Major Palliser (afterwards Major-General 
Sir Charles Palliser, K.C.B.), one of the most gallant, chivalrous, and unassuming of 
men. We remained at Allahabad till the end of December. ‘The delay also enabled 
General Stewart to make full provision for the complete organisation of his brigade, 
which consisted of one mountain battery under Major Bogle, the two regiments 
of native cavalry I have mentioned, the 21st Punjab Infantry, under Major 
Thelwall, C.B., and the 23rd Punjab Pioneers, under Major Charles Chamberlain ; 
this latter being one of those most useful Pioneer regiments in the Bengal Army, 
who both fight and dig; the motto of one of them (the 32nd) being most appro- 
priate—viz., “ Aut viam inveniam aut faciam” (“Vl either find a way or make 
it”),—to which the resiment fairly proved its title in its relief march to Chitral, 
under Colonel Kelly, in the early part of the past year. 

The staff officers of the Bengal Brigade were Major F. S. Roberts, V.C., 
Assistant Q.M.G. ; and Captain H. Fellowes, Brigade-major. 

Each of our regiments had sent on a British officer to Calcutta to superintend 
the horse fittings in the transport vessels, and the provision of necessaries for the 
native soldiers of different castes and ranks, who required articles and supplies to 
suit their peculiar customs. This supervision was all the more necessary as at that 
time it had not been the custom, as of more recent years, to take our native troops 
on foreign service. I had detailed a particularly zealous young subaltern, who 
certainly performed his duties to my entire satisfaction, but whose excess of zeal, 
especially in small matters, made him so irritating to the skippers of the transports, 
that they christened him “the Mosquito.” Each cavalry regiment required, as 
transport, six sailing vessels, which were respectively towed along by steamer 
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transports, in which were con- 
veyed the Infantry regiments, 
artillery, commissariat, and last, 
but not least, our general and 
his staff. My own ship, the 
Nile, was one of Green & Co.’s 
famous line of sailing passenger 
ships, and she was little or no 
trouble to her tug steamer; 
but some of the other trans- 
ports were clumsy hulks, heavy- 
moving and slow. It was the 
fashion on board our ship (as 
it usually is) to abuse the 
vessel, her accommodation, and 
above all, her food, declaring, 
with a play on the name, 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. Notwith- 
standing this cutting satire she 
was really an At craft. “King Theodore.” (From a sketch taken as he was found dead.) 

We left Calcutta on January 
7th, 1868, and only touching at Point de Galle, made a capital passage to Aden, 
wind, weather and sea being favourable, and with only one or two casualties 
amongst the horses. It was amusing to see the effeets of even a smooth sea on 
the native troopers and followers, all unaccustomed to anything in the shape 
of an ocean life, except perhaps a ferry passage over the river, or a ride on a 
mussuck (inflated cowskin) down a mountain stream. ‘Their misery quite dispelled 
for a time all their military ardour and appearance, as they felt and looked as if 
their last hour had come. But stern duty required stables to be attended to, and 
other matters of importance ; and once roused, fear and discomfort soon gave way 
to wonder and enjoyment, and they became as practical sailors as their British 
officers, and in some cases even more so. 

The roth Bengal Lancers, being the senior regiment, had taken precedence of 
us in sailing from Calcutta, much to their joy and our corresponding grief, as we 
feared and they hoped the precedence would always be theirs; but on arrival at 
Aden we found that owing to orders from Annesley Bay (the port of our destination), 
the roth had been stopped ; they had landed, and were encamped some few miles 
inland. By the time we reached there, later orders had been received, desiring 
that troops should be sent forward ; and so our ships gladly passed on, leaving the 
unfortunate roth to grumble at their lot in losing the pride of place. The Red 
Sea was a curious sight. Before the days of the Suez Canal, when it became a 
highway for all vessels to and from the East, one seldom saw aught else but a 
mail steamer or two; now it seemed alive with transports, all passing into 
Annesley Bay. 

Our vessel was the first to arrive, and going on shore as quickly as the ship’s 
boat could carry me, I reported my arrival to the general officer in command, 
Sir Charles Staveley. 

I am afraid the arrival of a regiment of cavalry did not give the General that 
supreme satisfaction I had expected, and I am bound to say my welcome was not 
a very warm one. The fact was, provisions, more especially water, were too scarce 
to admit of many extra calls on the commissariat. I was half afraid I might be 
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sent back to keep our friends the roth company at Aden. Fortunately we were 
spared that blow ; and disembarking the whole regiment, we were soon settled down 
in our new quarters, and I think I may safely say, that of all the places in this 
world where I have had to take my chance, “Zoulla,” the village where our forces 
were encamped, bears the palm for utter discomfort, heat and dirt. The place 
itself was but a bare and barren stretch of coast, not a tree or blade of grass, 
nothing but sandy desert, and the heat was appalling. Water was so scarce that the 
troops could only be supplied with condensed water from the transports in harbour, 
necessitating a fixed allowance per man. 

The 23rd Punjab Pioneers had been encamped some four or five miles inland, 
and under their energetic commander had been able to dig some wells, and thence 
obtained a supply of sweet though rather hot water, which was fairly fresh and 
drinkable. 

Major Chamberlain, with a singular intuitive foresight of the water difficulties to 
be encountered in the dry and arid country which we were to traverse, had taken 
the precaution to enlist in his battalion of Pioneers some hereditary water-finders 
and well-sinkers from the Lahore district, and they proved most useful to him on 
this and other occasions. Until the arrival of the 23rd Pioneers (which unfortunately 
had been much delayed) every drop of water consumed in the camp at Zoulla was, 
as I have said, procured from the ship’s condensers at enormous cost. The digging 
of the Pioneer wel!s proved a great aid in time of need. ‘Tons of water used to 
be transported daily into the camp from these wells, by the light railway which 
was laid down as far as Koomaylie. I remember quite a festive day at Chamberlain’s 
camp, when we went out from Zoulla to play the 23rd a match at cricket. I 
cannot recall the respective scores, but I know they beat us hollow. The cricket 
pitch was sand, the sun was blazing, our thirst was that of Dives in the parable, and 
the water from our host’s wells (with correct accompaniment) most appreciable. 

There was little or no forage to be got from the country around; the authorities 
were therefore at their wits’ ends how to feed the regiments arriving, and were only 
too anxious to send them on as soon as matters at the front were in sufficient 
train to admit of their doing so. It was a wonderful scene, that at Zoulla, with 
all its camps, and with the fleet of transports, and the energetic work and business 
going on daily, with its concomitant bustle and noise ; and there was, in addition 
to our camps, quite a considerable town of mat huts inhabited by men of all 
nations, drawn to the spot by the hope of making money in one way or another: 
sellers of food and drink, clothes and boots, and every imaginable article, and 
others candidates for employment in any capacity, but chiefly in the transport. 
The provost-marshal had no easy task with them all: but the strictest martial law 
was enforced, and with good effect. ‘The natives of the country—v.e. on the coast— 
were Shohos, the very lowest and most uncivilised class, little if anything above 
the brute beast; but they were useful, inasmuch as they offered themselves as 
beasts of burden, and in the scarcity of the real article were utilised to great effect. 
We of the Bengal Brigade fully expected that undcr our own commander, General 
Stewart, we should have been speedily sent to the front, being fully equipped and 
prepared to go anywhere and at once. 

The Bengal Cavalry of course had their own transport, that being part of the 
system, whilst the Battery of Artillery and Native Infantry had been supplied by 
Government before leaving Calcutta, and, under an order of the Bengal Government, 
every officer had supplied himself with one or two mules according to the scale 
laid down; and therefore, barring our actual commissariat necessaries, we needed 
nothing. Alas! this was but of small avail to us. An order was issued absolutely 
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squashing all these provident arrangements under which we had left Calcutta. We 
were desired to return all our transport animals into the commissariat charge, and 
indent on that department for such amount as they would allow us, thus reducing 
us to the helpless condition of the regiments from the Bombay Presidency. Of 
course, as regards the Bengal Cavalry, the ponies and mules being the private 
property of the men, could not be taken from them without a large compensation, 
so they were allowed to keep them. And as the British officers had to give up 
the mules which they had purchased by order of Government, and which in many 
cases had been bought from the Government, I represented that they also were 
entitled to repayment at the market value of the place—which, needless to say, 
was a profitable market for us. On the re-issue of the transport on a greatly 
reduced scale, I was fortunate enough to recover the services of my own particular 
“first” mule: she was a real beauty, named Josephine, a present from my brother ; 
she had been with him throughout the Bhootan Campaign, so was a veteran in 
warfare, and most reliable in hilly country. 

After a month’s delay at Zoulla we at last received our marching orders, but 
it was sad to think our Bengal Brigade was already broken up. The 23rd Punjab 
Pioneers had previously left for the front, the 21st Punjab Infantry were detailed 
for duty in the passes up to Senafé, the Mountain Battery detained at Zoulla (a 
detachment of the battery was, however, sent up in command of Major James 
Hills, V.C., in charge of two eight-inch mortars on elephants, and came in for the 
final assault of Magdala) ; the roth Bengal Lancers had not yet arrived; and our 
Brigadier, General Stewart, was appointed to the command, first at Annesley Bay, 
and afterwards at Senafé, whilst his chief staff-officer, Major Fred Roberts, remained 
at Zoulla then and during the whole campaign, where he had a trying time in 
climate, exposure, and work. 

On March 7th, 1868, I marched out of Zoulla with the last troop of my 
regiment ; we were obliged to go through the pass up to Senaft by detachments, 
on account of the cramped position of the encamping grounds. ‘The Senafé Pass 
must have been an appallingly difficult one when our troops first arrived in the 
country. The advanced troops under General Phayre had reached the coast in 
the autumn of the previous year, and their time had been fully occupied in making 
a way through this impenetrable pass. For us, therefore, it was only a matter of 
narrow passage and severe climbing for horses. The passage through the Sooroo 
Defile was most appropriately termed the “ Devil’s Staircase” ; there was a mountain 
stream, the Sooroo, running through, which, although in our first passage up the 
country it was merely a dry bed, showed by the rocks and boulders strewing the 
road what a force of water might be expected when the stream was in flood. For 
about six miles in the centre of the pass the defile narrowed to about twenty feet 
at the utmost, with walls of sheer rock granite rising up to a great height on each 
side. It seemed as if the light of day could never enter in; and even when we 
passed through, after months of labour had been spent on improving the road, the 
climb was most dangerous and precipitous. At the close of the campaign, when 
the floods occasionally came down, very great damage was done, and much difficulty 
experienced in bringing the troops safely through. 

The arrangements for camp and supplies were wonderfully complete, and we 
had no especial difficulty. On arrival at Senafé, the summit of the Pass, we found 
ourselves in quite a different country to our past experiences at Zoulla. Senafé is 
eight thousand feet high, and is situated on a fine large plateau of land, quite the 
highlands of Abyssinia, with undulating hills beyond, whilst in the distance large 
mountains are clearly visible. Here our regiment was again concentrated, and on 
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we moved, all eager to overtake the Commander-in-chief, Sir Robert Napier, and 
to be in at the expected fray, for we heard great reports of King Theodore’s 
determination and bravery, and were very sanguine that we should come in for 
a good. fight. 

Turning in after a long day’s march, and when all was snug for the night, 
I was roused by a stranger’s voice outside, begging for shelter for himself and 
horse; going out, I found a rough-looking man on an indifferent steed; when 
interrogated, he said he had some odds and ends with him, and that he wanted 
to get up to the front to dispose of them. We gave him and his horse food, and 
a shake-down ; and over his after-supper pipe he told us as much as suited him of 
his previous history. 

Beginning his life of adventure after some trouble (which he did not explain) 
when a purser on board a Peninsular & Oriental steamer, he left his ship, and, 
as he said, joined Gordon’s ever-victorious army in China, and served throughout 
the campaign with them as an officer of artillery, and when it was all over he 
was again on his beam ends, and was now in search of further adventure and 
fortunes in Abyssinia. He was a clever and amusing chap, and kept us awake 
and interested for some time. On rising next morning we found he was already off, 
and we never met again. I heard afterwards that he played his cards so well that 
when our troops evacuated Abyssinia he took service with Prince Kassa of Tigré, 
afterwards known as King John, and became his Commander-in-chief, and for 
years controlled his forces with great effect. I believe he even visited England as 
an envoy to the Queen, and returning to the land of his adoption was finally killed 
in a great battle with the bordering tribes. He must have been a man of great 
determination and force of character, for he seems to have held his own to the 
very last. 

Leaving Senafé, we found we had congratulated ourselves all too soon on the 
unity of our regiment, and in a very few marches we found ourselves dwindling 


down day by day, as we received orders from the several brigadiers under whose 


command we came in our onward progress, to leave detachments at the various 
posts on the line of communication, so as to relieve the 3rd Bombay Light ‘Cavalry 
and Scinde Horse, who were our predecessors; and thus admit of these two 
regiments being in full strength to the front. I need hardly say I was full of 
chagrin at finding my regiment was being split up in order to replenish the others, 
but I had to accept the position and obey orders. Of course, on a long line of 
communication it was most necessary to keep touch throughout, and especially in 
a barbarous country, where, if the natives were not actually hostile, they were 
always on the look-out to waylay small parties. We, however, met with no opposition 
of any kind; on the contrary, the people were most friendly and all too eager to 
sell all and everything they possessed for the sake of the almighty dollar, which 
was all-powerful—the silver dollar being the only coin which the Abyssinians in 
those days would acknowledge. Of dollars in general they preferred the Maria 
Theresa in especial, but they would not even look at her unless her figure had 
the full and proper developments. Rupees or shillings were scoffed at, and as for 
copper coins, they would not accept them as gifts. Cloth was, however, a great 
article of barter, and for a good strip of calico one might buy almost any article 
of food. Their own local currency was chiefly in rock salt. 

These detachments left on the line served a wonderfully useful purpose. They 
were generally under a trustworthy non-commissioned officer, who superintended 
a certain portion of road, and who was entrusted with an almost unlimited supply 
of dollars, with orders to buy up grain to any amount and distribute to troops 
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on the line of march; thus every five miles or so, on arrival at a post, we could 
find large stores of grain as well as such forage as the country produced ready 
for consumption. It was a well-planned scheme, and answered capitally as long 
as the supplies of the country lasted ; after which it was hoped our own stores 
from the coast would have arrived. So far our transport had been quite unequal 
to the occasion. 

Few people can realise the enormous strain on the resources of a commissariat 
department which has to supply food for an army daily moving onwards into the 
interior of a wild and barren country. Certainly no fault could be found with the 
work done in the Abyssinian campaign, for never were there harder-working men 
and officers than in the transport and commissariat. Making bricks without straw 
was their lot indeed. 

To assist the mule transport in carrying up supplies, “local carriage” as it was 
called was freely used. ‘This, I may explain, was native carriers, and in nearly all 
cases women; and it was wonderful to see the loads they carried on their heads, 
“ach woman was given a sack of meal or grain weighing one maund (or eighty 
pounds), with orders to carry it to a certain station or stations, where it was duly 
weighed and the carrier paid. Their loads must have been to them of far greater 
value than their hire, but great as the temptation may have been to them to walk 
off with them to their homes, I believe there was not a case of dishonesty amongst 
them, and yet there was neither escort nor supervision over them. I remember, 
as we were once halting on the summit of a hill, a woman coming up to me 
weeping and wailing, because some camp follower had looted her of some of her 
load ; and she would not, she said, be able to render up her full tally. On making 
inquiries I found her tale was true, and I am glad to say I was able to get hold 
of the offender, and I ordered him a flogging, much to the lady’s delight! ‘This 
honest damsel appeared clad from head to foot in nature’s garb: she was in no 
way abashed; and for ourselves—well, we were gradually getting over the first 
shock, which, I must say, had been a little startling! It was the fashion of the 
country ; and I daresay she, in her turn, wondered why we cumbered ourselves 
with so much clothing. ‘The Abyssinian men wore but scanty raiment, if any ; 
and their ideas of cleanliness and personal adornment were peculiar. Washing in 
water was an unknown luxury; on gala days a pat of rancid butter was placed 
on their heads, which, when melted by the sun, ran down not to the skirts of their 
clothing, but over their ebony shoulders, making them look smooth and shiny and 
clean, according to their ideas. Let us hope that in their country cleanliness was 
not next to godliness, or unrighteous must they have been! 

These people in the highlands of Abyssinia were a striking contrast to the 
natives of the coast, the Shohos; the latter a despicable-looking and miserable race ; 
whilst the Abyssinians proper—viz., those in the interior—were as fine specimens of 
humanity as could be seen anywhere in the world, and not only in figure, as their 
features also partook more of the Grecian type than the Negro, and although their 
hair was short and curly, it was not absolutely negro woollen. The men were of 
very fine physique, and it often struck me at the time what good soldiers they 
would make if drilled and trained. 3ut I little fancied then the day would come 
when a thoroughly equipped European army would be conquered and put to flight 
in a fair and open battle by an Abyssinian force. It is true the opponents of 
the Italians were Shohans, still the remark equally applies. These Shohans gave 
considerable trouble on our line of march; constant reports were brought in of 
hostile gatherings of this tribe; and though they never openly molested us, every 
now and then cases occurred-of stragglers from the main body being looted and 
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maltreated, especially on our return march. They took a fiendish style of vengeance 
on our men when they had a chance. I have heard on good authority that the 
same practice has been carried on in the recent war, when Italian prisoners fell 
into their hands. 

Our daily marches were now extremely difficult and toilsome. Roads there 
were none; the line of route led us through ravines, mountain passes, and here 
and there valleys, along any of which our further progress might have been 
grievously delayed and arrested by a determined enemy. But all were friendly to 
us. It was known that our object was to coerce King Theodore, whose tyranny 
and cruelty had made him an object of terror and hate to the unfortunate 
inhabitants. The country through which we passed should have been a grand one 
for large game. We heard many reports of there being lions and elephants about, 
but we never came across them. There was any amount of small game, such as 
partridges, hares, guinea-fowl, etc. ; these last were about the best game birds I have 
ever eaten. So we luxuriated as long as we could get them, and time admitted of 
our shooting enough for the daily pot. I don’t think we should have been able 
to keep that going ourselves but for the aid of a young engineer officer, who was 
laying the telegraph wires, and who had more time at his disposal than we had. 
This officer, Lieutenant Oliver St. John, was one of the best and cheeriest of 
companions, and a great addition to our mess. 

The first post of importance at which we arrived was Adigerat, where we found 
the headquarters of a brigade and an entrenched camp. ‘This place has since been 
rendered famous by the recent battlefields between the Italians and Abyssinians, 
and its proximity to the scene of the last great disaster. I remember well what a 
nest of ravines and wild, hilly, broken country it was, and can quite realise how any 
disaster would and must be nothing but a terrible one. 

At Adigerat I received orders to leave one wing of my regiment, and to push 
on with the remainder to Antalo, an important place about half-way between 
Magdala and the coast. On arrival at Antalo I received direct orders from head- 
quarters that my regiment should join the Commander-in-chief as speedily as 
possible, with instructions that I should take on fifteen days’ supplies for my men. 
Antalo has always left a vivid impression on my memory, as my experience there 
had a bitter taste of red-tapeism. On endeavouring to carry out the instructions 
received, I was met by an order from the Brigadier-General in command, desiring 
me to give up all our private mules and ponies, and indent on the Government 
commissariat for public transport. I represented to him, as I had done on a 
similar occasion at Zoulla, that the mules and ponies were the private property of 
the men, and were kept by them for transport, according to the system laid down 
for Bengal Cavalry; but my representations on this occasion were of no avail, 
and so, agreeably to the General’s orders, I resigned my transport animals into 
Government keeping, taking in lieu of them their prices, as fixed by a committee 
according to local rates, and then on furnishing an indent on the commissariat for 
public transport, received back the very identical animals about which all the 
bother had been made, but with this material difference, that my native officers 
and men received as much in many cases as three hundred rupees for mules for 
which they had originally paid some thirty or forty rupees (the very worst mules at 
Antalo fetching a hundred and fifty rupees). Had we been allowed to keep to our 
system, Government would have been saved some thousands of rupees, and we 
should not have been delayed for days, pending the committee and sale, etc. But 
the General in command considered he had no alternative but to see that the 
orders he had received were strictly carried out. 
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Regarding the order that 
we should take on _ fifteen 
days’ rations, finding that the 
Commissariat Department 
were quite unable to supply 
us with the amount required, 
I suggested to the officer in 
charge that he should give 
me the money, and I would 
undertake to feed ourselves. 
This arrangement answered 
most satisfactorily, and on 
more than one occasion we 
were able to feed and help 
others who were not on such 
a self-working system as we 
were, 

On leaving Antalo, we were 
reduced to a very minimum 
of baggage: all the effects 
of the officers of the regiment 
were carried on one mule, 
which also carried our one 
bell tent. It was rather a 
tight fit at night, but as we 
had a_ hospital tent, which 
happily was always empty, we 





were able to use that also. Sie 
My own personal belongings Captain Speedy with Theodore’s son ‘ Alamayon.’ 
were carried in a saddle-bag, (Drawn from a photograph.) 


though I held on to my cork 

bed as long as I could, as sleeping on the bare ground was apt to be somewhat 
chilly, especially on the elevated and mountainous country we were now about to 
traverse. We had a sharp frost every night, and at times a bitter cutting wind. 
I am afraid there was an occasional grumble at the loss of our “rum _ rations,” 
which the exigencies of the service forced us to leave behind; but the water was 
fairly good, so we did well enough without them on the whole. Fortunately the 
health of the men was excellent, and the climate must have been an exceedingly 
good one, as our food was not of the best, and no one suffered. 

An amusing incident occurred with reference to our want of spirituous liquors 
while on the march from Antalo to Magdala. I had taken the precaution to put 
up a couple of bottles of port wine in our hospital stores, in order to meet any 
cases of emergency. An officer of my regiment was ordered to accompany Captain 
Speedy, one of the political officers, on an expedition which would probably be 
long, and possibly hard and trying. To supply the officer in question, a bottle was 
broached, his flask filled, and the bottle returned to store. That night two officers 
(well known to fame but nameless here) were the sole occupants of the hospital tent. 
Towards midnight one was seized with an alarming illness, and waking his comrade 
spoke to him of his pain, adding, “ I know the Major opened one of those bottles 
of port to-day, and it is here, and I am weak and ill,” etc! The (imaginary) pain 
and the presence of the temptation at his very hand was too much for the sufferer ; 
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the box was opened, and his companion, after a few feeble protestations, assisted 
him in finishing that precious bottle ; and let us hope they slept and were comforted. 
They confessed next morning, with shame and confusion of face (whether urged 
by conscience or a certainty of being found out, I know not). The episode was 
ludicrous, and the unanimous verdict was, they should be debarred from their lawful 
share of the remaining bottle, which was to be reserved, failing any real illness, for 
the prospective battle of Magdala. 

Captain Speedy, the political officer to whom I have alluded, was quite a 
character. I had first known him as an exceedingly tall young ensign in the 81st 
Foot at Meerut, before the Mutiny. He had afterwards left the service, and I had 
quite lost touch with him, when he suddenly turned up in this Abyssinian expedition 
as a person of distinction and much importance. He had, it appears, gone to 
Abyssinia firstly as a private adventurer, and from his striking appearance and_ his 
personal commanding qualities had risen high in the favour of the warlike, though 
tyrannous and overbearing, King Theodore. But events had occurred which forced 
him to quit the country, glad to escape free. 

He had now joined our forces in a political capacity ; his knowledge of the 
country and people making him a most useful officer. 

After the fall of Magdala, the widowed queen of King Theodore remained as a 
sort of guest in the British camp, with her son Prince Alamayou; she, however, 
died in camp near Antalo, on the return march, of disease of the lungs. Her son, 
then a mere child, was brought to England by Sir Robert Napier, where he was 
placed under the guardianship of Captain Speedy, and received a thoroughly English 
education. He died before he came to years of puberty. It is curious to speculate 
what his future career would have been had he lived. If he had inherited his 
father’s love of war and conquest, there would have been a grand field of enterprise 
open to him, and under these circumstances it is quite possible the present Emperor 
Menelek, the conqueror of the Italians, might have had to content himself with a 
back seat in the government of the turbulent country. 

Speedy, dressed up, as he occasionally was, in the costume of an Abyssinian chief, 
with his white toga and his spear, and silver-mounted shield with a lion’s skin and 
mane, was one of the most striking figures I have ever seen. 

We joined the headquarters of the force on April 5th, and were greeted by my 
old chief, Sir Robert Napier, as we marched up a precipitous mountain path. He 
complimented us on the fine appearance of both men and horses; but, alas! we 
were sadly reduced in numbers, for after relieving other cavalry posts ex route and 
taking up fresh ones we were hardly one hundred sabres strong. ‘The Chief expressed 
some regret at our having been so heavily called upon for these duties, but added, 
we were more than enough for the foes we were likely to meet. We arrived in 
good health and condition, and without a sore back amongst the horses, which, 
considering the road we had traversed, up and down hill, was much to be proud 
of. I had always dismounted my men at all steep hills, so that the wear-and-tear 
was accordingly more in shoe-leather than in  horseflesh. During our latter 
marches we lay alongside the Naval Brigade under Captain Fellowes, R.N., a 
detachment of about one hundred men with two rocket batteries: a real good 
cheery lot, who seemed to think the marching was a good lark, and a_ pleasant 
change from the monotony of board-ship life. These Jack Tars had a wonderful 
knack of striking up friendships with our men, who, on their part, regarded them 
with wonder and admiration. ‘They also made great friends with the Sikhs of the 
23rd Punjab Pioneers. Major Chamberlain, their commanding officer, having 
brought up his band, many a merry evening did these naval warriors pass to the 
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tunes they discoursed. We 
found at headquarters quite 
a host of war correspondents 
and representatives of all 
nations: amongst the former 
I well remember Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, who was then corre- 
spondent for a New York 
paper; Austin of the Zimes, 
Henty, and others, not for- 
getting Leveson, “the old 
Shikarri,” whose fund of 
anecdote of past adventures 
was always amusing and 
occasionally more than 
wonderful. Among the 
foreign officers, who were fre- 
quent guests at our scratch 
mess, were Count Seckendorf 
of the Prussian Army, and 
Captain D’Hendrécourt of 
the French Army, both most 
charming companions and 
staunch friends. I believe 
they had previously been 
comrades in the China 
Campaign, under Sir Hope 
Grant ; they were now inseparable. I heard afterwards that during the Franco- 
Prussian War, when they were serving on the staff of their respective Royal chiefs, 
Seckendorf’s first impulse after the Battle of Sedan, and the surrender of the 
French Army, was to ascertain the safety of his friend, whom to his great grief he 
found among the many killed. Count Seckendorf, some years after, visited India, and 
was my guest at Peshawur, when we had many talks over our Abyssinian campaign. 

During these days of marching and toiling up to Magdala many were 
the conjectures as to the probable result. It was thought that King ‘Theodore, 
who, although possessed of a most inordinate vanity, was undoubtedly a great 
warrior according to his lights, would certainly show fight; but the great fear in 
all our minds was the probability of his wholesale murder of the European captives 
in his hands; this thought giving an impetus to our wishes for a rapid advance. 
Great must have been the anxiety of our chief as to their future. Immediately on 
the arrival of the last of the troops, he determined to push on. Whilst waiting for 
them and the supplies, which were absolutely necessary, we were encamped on the 
Talanta Plateau, and various reconnaissances were made. Between us and the 
fortress of Magdala lay the valley of the Bashilo, a small mountain river; on 
the opposite sides were lofty, rugged-looking mountains, whilst Magdala itself was 
hidden by two lofty peaks called Fahla and Selassie. ‘The whole aspect of the 
country boded ill for any active employment for cavalry. 

On April roth Sir Robert Napier advanced with the First Brigade to the attack 
on Fahla and Selassie heights, with the object of gaining a position for the final 
assault on Magdala. ‘The cavalry, which now consisted of a squadron 3rd Dragoon 
Guards under Colonel Trower, about a hundred of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, 3rd 
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Captain Speedy in Abyssinian warrior's costume. 
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Bombay Light Cavalry and Scinde Horse (each of these last being under two 
hundred men), were brought down to the Bashilo valley, and there awaited the 
course of events. 

It is not my intention to recapitulate the operations of the forces under Sir 
Robert Napier, which were so well and ably carried out. It is sufficient for me 
to say, that after a toilsome climb of the troops up the broken paths leading to 
their objective, King Theodore, seeing, as he imagined, an opportunity for attacking 
the baggage guard of the army, ordered a sudden onslaught by all his troops on 
the column. ‘This attack, made with all the bravery of the Abyssinian warrior, but 
undisciplined and ill-directed, was absolutely suicidal for them, against the armament 
and organisation of our troops, under a leader such as ours. Some days afterwards 
I visited Arogie, the scene of the encounter, and took a general view of the 
situation ; and it seemed to me a marvel how or why the Abyssinians should have 
given up their vantage grounds on the heights of Selassie and charged down into 
a comparatively open valley, to be slaughtered in such an indiscriminate fashion. 
But their ignorance of their advantage was only equalled by their valour, and _ it 
was not until they were mowed down by the fire of our troops, and realised their 
inability to withstand the charge of the British bayonet, that they succumbed and 
fled. Hundreds of them were killed, and their forces utterly routed, whilst our 
losses were but few and slight. 

Theodore’s career hitherto had been one of conquest and universal victory. It 
was a new sensation to find himself a defeated monarch and minus an army. On 
realising his situation, his first thought was to sue for peace. But so ungovernable 
and fickle were the moods and passions of this savage king that he wavered each 
hour between peace and war. He came to his final decision the following morning, 
and sent a deputation consisting of Lieutenant Prideaux of the Bombay Army, 
Ms. Flad, a German missionary, and one of his own chiefs, to treat for peace. Sir 
Robert Napier had a difficult problem to solve. The complete and unconditional 
surrender of King Theodore was an imperative necessity, and an absolute and first 
condition. But with this ultimatum before him the Commander-in-chief had to 
consider the probable fate of all the European captives now in the hands of a 
man whose passions were always more or less aggravated by unrestrained bouts of 
drinking, when reason fled from him and his savage nature obtained full sway. 
The answer sent by Sir Robert Napier was a stern and dignified missive : 

“ Unconditional surrender, with the guarantee of honourable treatment for himself 
and family, on release of all the captives.” 

It is said the King was greatly incensed at this reply, which he considered as 
an insult to his sovereignty from one whom he looked upon as an inferior. He 
however, sent another letter by the same messengers, Lieutenant Prideaux and Mr. 
Flad, thus showing he still had hopes of a reconciliation with his conquerors, 
without the loss of his power and dignity. 

The reply to his second message was merely a repetition of the former, calling 
for unconditional surrender. Anxious indeed must have been these two envoys on 
again being sent back to King Theodore with such an ultimatum. 

In the meantime a curious volcano seems to have been working in the unruly 
brain of the monarch. After the second despatch of the envoys, he appears to 
have sought the advice of his counsellors, and they on their part urged him to 
slaughter all the captives and resist to the last ; and yet in the face of this advice, 
so eminently suited to his own frame of mind and character, he at once determined 
to release them, at the same time endeavouring to commit suicide, from which he 
was saved by his chiefs. The immediate result of this change of policy was that 
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Mr. Rassam, Consul Cameron, all the British and most of the foreign captives 
were released ; and on the following day, Easter Sunday, the remainder were sent 
in to Sir Robert Napier’s camp. 

Nothing now remained of the objects of the expedition, but the surrender of 
Theodore himself; for it was felt the result would be incomplete without this 
finality. 

Sir Robert Napier waited for two days after the despatch of the ultimatum, when, 
finding all hopes of the King’s voluntary surrender were not to be realised, orders 
were issued on the evening of April 12th for the assault of Magdala itself the 
following day. 

The part allotted to the Cavalry Brigade (if four such weak detachments could 
be called a Brigade), under Colonel Graves, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, was to 
invest the fortress on the western and southern sides, in order to cut off King 
Theodore’s escape. As another section of theesurrounding country was in the hands 
of his bitter enemies, the Gallas, the unfortunate monarch was completely hemmed 
in. In accordance with our orders, the Cavalry, having passed by the line occupied 
by our Infantry brigades, proceeded at a very early hour on the morning of 
April 13th, Easter Monday, to take up their respective posts. 

It was a long and tiresome job, and from our paucity of numbers our line was 
a most extended one—so much so, that if any enemy in force had attempted to pass 
through, we could scarcely have prevented them. My regiment, or rather detachment, 
for we were only about fifty or sixty strong on this day, took up the furthermost 
posts, and going on, and on posting vedettes here and there, we eventually made 
our way, having traversed a horribly broken and raviny country, to the very foot 
of a pathway up a steep hill, which looked as if it might lead into Magdala, the 
hill fortress which seemed to frown down on us as we stood below. Here we 
remained stationary, and, dismounting, waited the course of events, but we could 
hear nothing, nor was there any sign of conflict. Tired of waiting, I determined 
to make a further reconnaissance: accompanied by Captain Cunliffe Martin, 
Dr. Grant, and some troopers, we made our way cautiously, and with much 
circumspection and hard climbing, up the pathway I have mentioned, eventually 
finding ourselves at a gate leading into Magdala. Here we secured our position. 
After some time, a number of Abyssinians, mostly unarmed, rushed out, endeavouring 
to escape from the fortress ; all seemingly in great terror. We speedily reassured them, 
making those who had arms lay them down. As we entered the gate we heard 
the sound of much firing, especially the quick independent firing such as we knew 
could only come from the newly invented breech-loading rifle with which the British 
regiments were armed. But it soon ceased, and there was no return: so that we 
came to the conclusion the fight was over, and as there was evidently no work for 
us we returned to our former post. ‘Towards evening the cordon of cavalry received 
orders to return to quarters, a movement which was easier ordered than accomplished. 
We were miles from the camp, in a country broken up beyond description. We had 
no food for men or horses, not even a blade of grass or drop of water, and night 
came on us in this plight. To proceed was impossible; we could hear the trumpets 
of the 3rd Dragoon Guards now and then, proclaiming they too had lost their way, 
but that was no help to us, so I determined to bivouac for the night. The moon 
rose early, and ‘shone so clearly that we again tried to move on, but not to much 
purpose, only blundering into the bivouac of the Dragoons, with whom we remained 
till early morning broke, when we made our way back after a thirty hours’ ride. 

We then heard all that had occurred the day before. King Theodore had 
attempted to hold the citadel with a small remnant of his most faithful followers ; 
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when, seeing that all hope was gone, he desired his soldiers to flee, and saying he 
himself would never be taken alive, put a pistol to his mouth, fired, and fell dead. 

After his death all resistance was at an end, and his fortress was secured 
without further opposition. 

It was touching to note how in our hospitals their wounded were being treated 
with the utmost care, and in many cases were being attended to by their own wives, 
who fearlessly put themselves into the hands of their conquerors in order to remain 
by the sides of their wounded relatives. 

Our work was now over, and with a most successful and unexpected termination. 
Certainly, Sir Robert Napier’s fortunate star was in the ascendant, inasmuch as 
everything had turned out so well, for it must be borne in mind how “ probability” 
would have predicted otherwise. 

After Theodore’s defeat at Arogie, and taking into consideration his savage 
and wayward nature, it would have seemed only natural that it should have led 
to the immediate slaughter of his captives, and thus the main object of the 
expedition would have been defeated ; then again no one would have anticipated 
he would have thrown away his great vantage ground and come down into the open. 
Lastly, he might possibly have escaped or have endeavoured to do so ; when in either 
case we should have had a long and possibly fruitless pursuit, or have been forced 
to leave him at large—though I cannot think that, with his many enemies, all eager 
to avenge themselves for former defeats and tyrannies, he would have got away 
scot free. But all things had turned out well, and though luck may have been 
with us, we all felt and knew that we owed our real success to the energy, skill 
and foresight of one of our greatest Generals. Never was a man more trusted and 
adored by his troops, and never a man more deservedly so. 

After the capture of Magdala, Sir Robert Napier’s time and energies were devoted 
to making the best arrangement possible for the early retirement of his troops ; 
as it was generally believed that with the advent of the rainy season the return 
route, which had been difficult enough on our advance, would become far worse, 
and especially in the mountainous and raviny passes, where the swollen torrents 
would probably wash away the temporary bridges we had made. But before 
leaving, it was necessary to hand over the government of the country to some 
responsible chief or authority. This was accomplished by allowing Mastuat, the 
Queen of the Gallas, to occupy Magdala. The Gallas had been very friendly to us, 
and as Magdala had formerly been their country by right, till seized from them by 
King Theodore, it appeared but just that they should reoccupy it. Queen Mastuat 
quite concurred in the determination of the British Chief that the fortress should 
be destroyed ; indeed, her reply to the condition was, “That nothing but fire could 
purify it.” Plans were therefore laid to destroy the captured ordnance, which were 
demolished by bursting, the whole place being finally destroved by fire. Before 
its demolition I paid a visit to the fortress: there was not much of interest in it 
beyond its natural marvellous construction, which should have rendered it quite 
impregnable. 





The most curious sight, and at the same time the most revolting, was the place 
of execution, where King Theodore destroyed his many captives: a sheer cliff of 
rock, with a drop of some two or three hundred feet, down which the wretched victims 
were thrown headlong and smashed to pieces. Not more than a week before our 
arrival one of these executions had taken place, and here still lay the putrefying 
bodies of over two hundred corpses, all heaped together. 

The strictest orders had been issued against any attempt at plunder; anything 
and everything of value was collected under orders from headquarters and sold 
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Magdala. (From a print.) 


by public auction for the benefit of the private soldiers. ‘There were silver-mounted 
shields, crosses in silver and brass (some most beautiful), ancient books and curios ; 
they fetched good, and in some cases, fancy prices, and I heard the amount realised 
quite sufficed to recoup ‘Tommy Atkins to the extent of about a pair of boots 
apiece. Sir Robert Napier very kindly presented my regiment with two very fine 
brass crosses, quaint and old, with Scriptural illustrations. ‘They now adorn the 
mess tabie of the regiment in India. 

It was a piteous sight to see the poor captives who had been rescued. ‘They 
were in a small camp by themselves, where everything that was possible was done 
for them to restore them to health and happiness; but their long captivity, and 
months, nay years of anxiety, had left traces of sadness that seemed ineffaceable. 
Poor Cameron was the greatest sufferer, both in mind and body. It was said 
that Theodore treated him with marked severity and personal cruelty. It was 
a curious coincidence that the regiment, the 4th King’s Own, in which he had 
served before entering the Consular service, was one of those which took part 
in the relief. 

On April 18th, 1868, Magdala and its environs was completely evacuated by the 
British troops ; and on the following day, at a general parade of all the troops on 
the Dalanta Plain, from whence the still burning fortress of Magdala could be seen, 
a general order from the Commander-in-chief was read by Colonel the Honourable 
F, Thesiger, Adjutant-general of the forces, a copy of which I here append :— 


“Soldiers and Sailors of the Army of Abyssinia! The Queen and the people of 
England entrusted to you a very arduous and difficult expedition—to release our 
countrymen from a long and painful captivity, and to vindicate the honour of our country 
which had been outraged by Theodore, King of Abyssinia. 

“T congratulate you with all my heart on the noble way in which you have fulfilled 
the commands of our Sovereign ! 
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“You have traversed, often under a tropical sun, or amidst storms of rain and sleet, 
four hundred miles of mountainous and rugged country. 

“You have crossed ranges of mountains (many steep and precipitous) more than 
ten thousand feet in altitude, where your supplies could not keep pace with you. 

“In four days you passed the formidable chasm of the Bachilo, and when within 
reach of your enemy, though with scanty food, and some of you even without either food 
or water, you defeated the army of Theodore, which poured down upon you from its 
lofty fortress, in full confidence of victory. 

“A host of many thousands have laid down their arms at your feet. 

“You have captured and destroyed upwards of thirty pieces of artillery, many of great 
weight and efficiency, with ample stores of ammunition. 

“You have stormed the almost inaccessible fortress of Magdala, defended by Theodore 
and a desperate remnant of his chiefs and followers. 

“After you forced the entrance to his fortress, Theodore, who himself never 
showed mercy, distrusted the offer of it held out to him by me, and died by his 
own hand. 

“You have released not only the British captives, but those of other friendly 
nations. 

“You have unloosed the chains of more than ninety of the principal chiefs of 
Abyssinia. 

“ Magdala, on which so many victims have been slaughtered, has been committed 
to the flames, and now remains only a scorched rock. 

“Our complete and rapid success is due firstly to the mercy of God, whose Hand | 
feel assured has been over us in a just cause ; secondly, to the high spirit with which 
you have been inspired ! 

“Indian soldiers have forgotten the prejudices of race and creed, to keep pace with 
their European comrades. 

“ Never did an army enter on a war with more honourable feelings than yours. This 
it is that has carried you through so many fatigues and difficulties ; your sole anxiety 
has been for the moment to arrive when you could close with your enemy. 

“The remembrance of your privations will pass away quickly; your gallant exploit 
will live in history. 

“The Queen and the people of England will appreciate and acknowledge your services ; 
on my part, as your commander, I thank you for your devotion to your duty, and the 
good discipline you have maintained throughout. 

“Not a single complaint has been made against a soldier, of fields injured or villages 
wilfully molested,-either in person or property. 

“We must not, however, forget what we owe to our comrades who have been labouring 
for us in the sultry climate of Zoulla, the Pass of Kumayli, or in the monotony of the 
posts which maintained our communications. One and all would have given everything 
they possessed to be with us; they deserve our gratitude. 

“T shall watch over your safety to the moment of your re-embarkation, and shall to 
the end of my life remember with pride that I have commanded you.” 

The homeward march was not a pleasant experience —at least, as far as Antalo, 
the half-way post between Magdala and the sea coast. The country people, in 
their greed for the dollars so liberally paid on our advance, had brought in all 
the grain they possessed, and there was now but little left to fall back upon. The 
daily ration for our horses was reduced to two pounds per horse, but, fortunately, 
owing to the timely rainfall, some slight sprinkling of green grass had sprung up, 
and this we made the most of. 

On reaching Antalo we found ourselves in a land of plenty, supplies of stacked 
forage, compressed hay and oats, with heaps of provisions, for which we would 
gladly have made a halt in order to enjoy them, but our orders did not admit 
of any such delay. One little treat, however, was our portion. After a long 
abstinence from the much appreciated “rum ration,” we came across a most 
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obliging commissariat officer, who supplied us with some Irish porter, “ Guinness’ 
stout ”—a bottle apiece! Didn’t we have a feast ! 

On the same day “ Anthony,” my Madrassee boy or butler, our one and only 
servant, combining the duties of cook and valet for the whole mess, confided to me 
that he had “secured” a fine leg of mutton for gentlemen’s dinner. ‘Iwo such 
unwonted luxuries compelled us to ask one or two friends to share our meat and 
drink. We accordingly assembled in our bell tent, all hungry and thirsty souls. 
Dinner-time arrived and passed ; first one quarter, then another; but no mutton. 
Loud cries were raised. 

“Here, boy—bring dinner: where’s the leg of mutton?” The only reply was: 
“Coming, sare, coming. Broon [brown] not quite come yet!” And so we waited 
till our patience and appetite would brook no further delay, and peremptory orders 
were shouted to bring it, no matter what its colour. 

The “ boy”—he came, bearing a large dish on which was an enormous leg of 
something, certainly not mutton, and most certainly not brown either; and with a 
perfume——well, he carried it out, and hastily prepared some other less rare but 
more palatable food. We dined, and forgave poor Anthony, whose apologies and 
regrets were profuse. 

“Please, sare, I not see mutton for some long time, and I hope this roast 
quite tender; but it very bad animal.” 

We had noticed in more ways than one, on coming into camp that morning, a 
huge he-goat, whose size had attracted not only our attention but that of the 
Sikhs, who had promptly annexed it, and from whom Anthony (as a great favour) 
had “secured” a leg for the Major Sahib’s dinner. 

Poor Anthony! He was a most excellent servant on a campaign, finding food 
and cooking it when many others were supperless, and “doing” us all right well. 
But he had the fault of most Madrassee boys—a_ sad love of “ master’s” liquor. 
He had no chance of indulging his tastes in this line in Abyssinia, but as soon 
as we returned to civilisation (and shops) he gave way to his inclination, and was 
more often drunk than sober. On one occasion I found him lying senseless, with 
his head in an “all-blaze” stewpan of savoury meat intended for my dinner. We 
then and there agreed to part. 

As we returned towards the coast we picked up detachments of our regiments at the 
various posts. ‘The men had all kept well and healthy, but alas! at each succeeding 
march the poor horses and mules succumbed to the privation and hardships from 
want of grain and forage. Though daily coming across supplies from the coast, it 
was too late for many of the animals, and by the time we arrived at Zoulla our 
losses in horseflesh alone amounted to about one-third of our original complement. 
Nor was it to be wondered at, when one considers the enormous difficulties of 
country, the roads, the mountains, and the poverty of the land itself. The greatest 
losses were amongst the transport animals, whose carcasses strewed the road in 
every direction ; amongst them being one or two of the gun elephants with the 
Armstrong battery. But such is the especial feature of war with the poor beasts 
of burden, without whom we could not have moved at all. I am happy to say 
my own particular mule, to whom I have previously referred, remained well and 
hearty during the whole time; she was a most valuable animal to me in more 
senses than one. She came to me as a gift. I was ordered to sell her at Zoulla, 
and was paid three hundred rupees for her by Government ; she accompanied me 
during the whole campaign, and was sold by auction on our return to Zoulla, when 
I purchased her for fifty rupees; and on my return to India I accommodated 
Government by a re-sale of her for the next frontier campaign (in Lushai), when 
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they were again good enough to give me three hundred rupees—that being the 
price paid for all good mules for service, and she really was an excellent animal ! 
I have never done much horse-dealing, but I confess my first and only attempt in 
mule-dealing was decidedly a successful one. ‘The heat at Zoulla was fearful; the 
troops who had had the misfortune to remain stationary there must have had a 
very trying time. Our work and incessant marching had been nothing compared to 
what they had endured in that most insalubrious hotbed. We were truly thankful 
when our turn came for re-embarkation. 

‘Towards the end of May 1868 we left Annesley Bay for Bombay, taking up 
only four ships instead of the six we had required when leaving Calcutta, owing 
to our diminished numbers in horses and mules. 

Our ship, as before, was the good old M/e; our steam-tug on this occasion 
towing two vessels at once, so that we made but slow progress. In front of us 
was the Continental, a clumsy-looking American hulk. The morning after leaving 
Annesley Bay I was woke by a great commotion on deck, and jumping up saw in 
front of us, first the steam-tug, and then the Continental sheering sharp off to the 
left. As we followed we could distinctly see, through the clear water, the coral 
reef over which we were slowly passing; and as we also in our turn steered off to 
the left we felt we had escaped a great danger. The Continental was a_ bigger 
ship than the /Vi/e, and much deeper in the water. Had she struck we must have 
inevitably run into her. 

We parted company with the tug at Aden, and it seemed cruel that we should 
have been cast off just then. There was a dead calm, and for three days we 
made not a move, but lay-to, basking in the balmy warmth of the Red Sea in 
the month of June! ‘Then suddenly and in a moment, as it were, the monsoon 
struck us, and off we went scudding along with the breeze. ‘The enjoyment to me 
was great, and quite made up for the misery of the past few days; but we were 
not all good sailors on board! And the poor horses! they suffered beyond words. 
Tossed and knocked about, they broke their fittings, and in many cases smashed 
themselves to bits. Poor animals, it was terrible to see them suffer, and be so 
powerless to help them! ‘The numbers we threw overboard added greatly to our 
losses in the campaign. 

On our arrival in Bombay we and the roth Bengal Lancers were sent to 
Malligaum, a cool and pleasant little place, where we established a joint mess and 
thoroughly enjoyed our rest and quiet till the month of November, when the 
orders came for our return to our own Presidency. 

Government was good enough to recoup our regiments for the heavy losses we 
had sustained, and in a few months we were as fit as possible—as well, if not 
better, mounted than we were before, and ready to start again on another campaign 
should good fortune send us such a chance. 


HucH GOouGu. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS LOCOMOTIVES.* 


N the course of three-quarters of a century, a vast wilderness on the American 
continent has been changed from gloomy, untrodden forests, dismal swamps 
and pathless prairies into the abode of a high civilisation. Prosperous states 

teeming with populous towns, fertile farms, blooming gardens and comfortable 
homes have arisen from regions where formerly savage men and wild animals 
united to maintain sterile desolation. The most potent factor in the beneficent 
change effected has been the construction of railroads. 

There are numerous navigable rivers and lakes furrowing the great continent, 
but geographically they are far apart, and there is no means of reaching vast 
regions except by land transportation. 

Long before a railroad was built anywhere, American engineers and public men 
perceived the possibilities of the steam engine as a means of accelerating land 
travel, and this century was a very few years old when projects began to be 
agitated in different states, to construct railways or tramways, on which the steam 
engine could be employed as motive power. 

More than a century has passed since Oliver Evans, the inventor of the high- 
speed, high-pressure steam engine, predicted that his engine would some day enable 
passengers to leave Washington after breakfast, dine in Philadelphia and sup in 
New York. The distance is 229 miles, and it is now traversed by numerous 
express trains on the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio railroads in about 
five hours. 

When Evans’ prediction was made, it took a week to travel over the atrocious 
roads that separated New York from Washington, and it seemed absurd to suppose 
that the journey could be made in a day; but Americans have always been very 
cordial in their welcome of improvements. ‘They have always reposed great faith 
in the men who showed themselves capable of inventing or improving mechanical 
devices to lighten human toil or lessen animal drudgery. While the natural 


* See article on ‘‘ Modern Express (English) Engines,” in March number of P. /. J, 
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New York Central Railway, No. 999, designed by Wm. Buchanan. Built in Company's shops. 


pessimist might say that the promised mechanical revolution smacked of the 
miraculous or bordered upon the ridiculous, the mass of the people were ardent 
believers that Oliver Evans’ prediction would come true, and their confidence 
inspired hope in others. 

3efore the first decade of this century closed there were steamboats plying on 
the Hudson, and their success brought new confidence to those who hoped to see 
the empty inland regions supplied with the means of transportation, that would 
encourage settlers to establish homes in the wilderness which constituted the 
greater portion of the United States territory. ‘There was, therefore, little proselyting 
to do in favour of railroad construction. 

When the era of railroad construction began, the aim at first was to connect 
industrial centres, or to connect inland waterways with those of the seaboard. 
The joining of the leading cities by rail made the most rapid progress, and 
this had not been done to a great extent when the demand for high-speed 
trains arose. 

The average American has always been in a hurry. He wants to do two days’ 
work between each rising and setting of the sun. Any ordeal that keeps him idle 
or inert is particularly galling. No matter what improvements in the acceleration 
of transportation might be made, the mind of the traveller anticipates them. The 
canal-boat was an improvement on walking, but the passenger was watching early 
and late, to see that the towing mules received due inspiration from the driver’s 
whip to make the best possible time. When the steamboat pushed canal travel 
to the rear, the American traveller was ready to see his hogs thrown into the 
furnace if it would add a few revolutions to the propelling-wheel. When railroads 
began to make better time than any other method of transportation, the busy man 
soon got to consider it intolerable that he should be kept one hour in a train 
when the run might have been made in fifty minutes. 

The American locomotive, which was worked out on native lines, and would 
not have been greatly retarded in development had no railways been constructed 
in other countries, went through a remarkably brief period of evolution. Many 
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people, all over the world, believe that the locomotive was invented and _ perfected 
by George Stephenson, and that the machine emerged from his hand a perfect 
engine. That is not true even regarding Great Britain. During the first decade 
after the opening of the Liverpool & Manchester Railway, a host of inventors 
laboured to design a better locomotive than Stephenson had built, and many 
curious mistakes were made. 

A story is told of Napier, a famous Scotch engineer, who had been invited to 
witness a test of a locomotive designed by an ingenious individual shortly after the 
“Rocket” had won its first triumph. The inventor wished to interest capitalists in 
his engine, and. tried to obtain Napier’s endorsement. He succeeded in_ bringing 
Napier into the presence of the capitalists, but when the attempt was made to 
have the engineer testify in favour of the engine, nothing was forthcoming but a 
succession of protesting grunts. Losing patience, the inventor exclaimed, “ Well, 
you must admit that you saw the engine running.” ‘You may call that running,” 
was the reply: “all I saw was you fellows shovin’ her.” 

We had the “shovin’” period in America, but it did not last long. Colonel 
Long, one of our most eminent pioneer civil engineers, designed a locomotive for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad when competitive designs were still in order. 
In a speech made years afterwards, he admitted that his locomotive was not a 
success. “On the trial trip,” he remarked, “it took seven hours to run four 
miles, and we were moving all the time.” 

This was our early evolution period, and it brought forth some engines that 
were fearfully and wonderfully made, but they served a useful purpose, since their 
designs stood forth as dreadful examples of what not to do. 

The first form of successful locomotive consisted of a strong rectangular frame 
which carried the boilers and cylinders, and had fittings to keep the axles of two 
pairs of wheels in a parallel position. Although a crude machine, weighing little 
more than a modern fire-engine, it possessed all the essential elements of a modern 
locomotive. It was light, but the permanent way of our early railroads was 





Pennsylvania Railway, “Class L,” designed by Theo. N. Ely. Built in Company's shops. 
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relatively lighter. On this account, the first radical change in the pioneer locomotive 
was made. The purpose of the improvement was to distribute the weight of the 
engine over a longer base, which was done by carrying the front end of the 
locomotive on a four-wheel truck, or “bogie” as it is called in Europe, and the 
back end upon the driving wheels. A single pair of driving wheels was for a short 
time popular, but experience soon demonstrated that two pairs coupled gave 
superior service. ‘That constitutes what is now calied the “ American” locomotive, 
which is the representative type on this continent and far outnumbers all other 
forms combined. 

For the first twenty years of railway history, the train speed was very moderate, 
but at the end of that time an agitation arose for trains to be run at the ambitious 
speed of a mile a minute. The men in charge of the motive power of several 





Philadelphia and Reading R.R. Columbia type. 


railroads were ordered to build locomotives that would maintain this speed, and a 
variety of engines, with single drivers about 7 feet in diameter, were put into 
service. ‘They could attain the required speed with a light train, where a long run 
could be made without checking speed; but that condition existed on very few 
railroads, and the big-wheeled engines soon fell into disrepute. They were too 
slow in making the numerous starts required. 

Besides, the time for mile-a-minute speed had not arrived. For the first fifty 
years of American railroad history, there were scarcely any stations or junctions 
protected by fixed signals. There were no continuous train brakes in use, and for 
a considerable part of that period there was no reliable system for regulating the 
movements of trains on the single track, which was almost universal. “ Running 
by the smoke or headlight” was a common practice. By that practice, the safety 
of the train depended on the care and vigilance of the engineer, who avoided 
collisions by watching in daytime for the smoke of engines coming in the other 
direction, and at night kept a keen watch for the glare of an approaching head- 
light. ‘The locomotive engineers, as our engine drivers are called, became wonderfully 
skilful in avoiding accidents, in early days of crude practices and appliances, and 
their successors are equally efficient under changed circumstances. The numerous 
responsibilities, the sudden calls to meet emergencies, coolly and courageously, 
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develop all the higher attributes of manhood. Under whatever name you find 
the men who run locomotives, they are reliable and trustworthy; no matter in 
what clime or country they may be-met, close acquaintance will prove them, 
as a class, to be more manly and self-reliant than any other portion of the 
population. 

The general application of the Westinghouse air brake to our passenger equipment 
prepared the way for our modern express trains. This began in 1873, and the 
merits of the invention were so quickly appreciated that the only restraint to its 
introduction was the limit of manufacturing facilities. 

The travelling public understand that the Westinghouse air brake has promoted 
the safety of railway travel, but it requires the man who has run locomotives with 
defective means of stopping to fully realise the value of a good continuous brake. 
When running at high speed in the ante-brake days, I used to feel that the driver 
was like the man who pulled the trigger of a rifle to send the ball into space. He 
could start it into speed, but he must wait for air friction, or the hitting of some 
object, to stop it. 

This helplessness of the driver was painfully impressed upon me many years 
ago. I was fireman of the engine pulling a heavy excursion train, going from 
Montrose to Aberdeen. On the line there is a steep descending grade, five or six 
miles long, which ends at Stonehaven. We had about twenty carriages, packed 
as close as possible with passengers. The day was “muggy,” and the rails were 
slippery. We had about two brakes to hold the train, and they were not sufficient. 
We had not run two miles on the incline when we lost all control of the train. 
It had run away from us. With the certainty of aclear line, this would not matter 
much ; but we remembered that we were close on the time of a local train, which 
came out from Aberdeen and turned at Stonehaven, using the down main line for 
the engine to get from one end of the train to the other. Long before we came 
in sight of the signals, the whistle was kept blowing ; 
the distance signal was at danger, and I thought we were running roo miles an 
hour, and began looking for a soft place to jump. Just then, the home signal was 
lowered to “line clear,’ and we let off the brakes and kept going. I have often 
wondered how many people who are still alive would have been in their graves 
more than thirty years ago, had that local train not been five minutes late. 

By the time the Westinghouse air brake began to come into use, railroad 
companies had generally adopted the old style of engine shown. This is an 
excellent representative engine of that time, and had cylinders 17 X 24 inches, drivers 
60 inches outside of tyres. With an engine of this class, I have started, stopped 





when it came into view, 





Illinois Central R.R. Express Engine, designed by W. Renshaw, 
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The ‘ Southern” Engine.* 


and run 94 miles in ro minutes, on a level with a train of four cars weighing 


about 140 tons. (All tons mentioned in this article consist of 2,000 pounds.) 

Engines of this type were used for all kinds of service, and were equally 
efficient for freight or passenger trains. With engines having small wheels, yet 
capable of- maintaining with ease a running speed of 50 miles an hour, there, was 
little inducement to adopt the huge driving-wheels that all our designers knew 
were the favourite express locomotive in Europe. A serious objection to the use 
of locomotives with big driving-wheels has been that our railroad managers have 
always insisted that every engine should haul a paying train, and do it alone. 
“Double heading,” as we call putting two locomotives to pull a train, is practically 
unknown in America, except in snowy weather, or on very steep gradients. 

Increase of passenger travel has gone on steadily for the last twenty years, and 
the acceleration of train speed has kept up with the enlarged business. The 
competition to secure the carrying of passengers across the continent has brought 
forth our modern express. locomotive. 

The eastern seaboard, which was the cradle of American colonisation, is separated 
from the forests and prairies of the west by the Appalachian chain of mountains, 
which extend from Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico, and at places have two or 
three folds, which make that number of mountains to be climbed. This natural 
barrier forms a greater obstacle to rapid travel than the Cheviots are between 
England and Scotland, or the Grampians between Edinburgh and Inverness. 

Chicago, the metropolis of the vast territory between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Appalachian range, is less than 800 miles from New York in a direct 
line. Nature has taken care that there shall be no “air line” between these 
two cities. The shortest road, crossing the mountains by steep, tortuous gradients, 


* The ten-wheel engine belonging to the Southern Railway is the largest passenger locomotive 
ever built. The cylinders are 21 x 28 inches, driving-wheels 72 inches in diameter, and boiler 
62 inches in diameter at the smallest part. The boiler provides 2405'93 square feet of heating surface, 
and stands a working pressure of 200 pounds per square inch. The famous: ‘‘ Dunalastair” of the 
Caledonian has 1314°45 square feet of heating surface, the greatest of any passenger engine in Great 
Britain. This “Southern” engine weighs 75 tons without the tender, and is capable of hauling a 
train of 3000 tons at the rate of 25 miles an hour. It could take a train of 100 English compartment 
carriages, and pull them from London to Aberdeen at the rate of 50 miles an hour. 
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is 913 miles long; the lines that go farther round to make the quicker way are 
about 1050 miles in length. The longer route really possesses the superior speed 
capabilities. ‘The principal rivals for carrying people to and from the west are 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central Railroad. ‘The latter road 
takes a circuitous route to follow a gap in the mountain range; the former heads 
direct for the mountains, and climbs by the shortest practicable passes. Both 
these railroad companies run many express trains, and the speed is regulated by 
the weight of train. There are four other rivals for trans-continental travel, which 
run slower trains and take the leavings of the two giants. 

A successful express train locomotive in America must not only be capable of 
pulling a heavy train at a high velocity, but it must have a boiler that can supply 
steam for the heating of the train. In severely cold weather, this puts a very 
serious drain upon the steam-generating capacity of the boiler. 

The eight-wheel engine, with drivers about 5 feet in diameter, was quite 
satisfactory when a maximum running speed of 50 miles an hour would take the 
train through on time; but the yearly acceleration of speed demanded larger wheels 
in the interest of fuel economy, and our favourite engines now have drivers ranging 





Lake Shore and Southern R.R., designed by George Stevens, 


from 6 to 7 feet in diameter. Since recent tendencies towards extraordinarily 
high speed arose, engines with comparatively small wheels have shown that they 
could run at a rate of 70 or 80 miles an hour, but such performances are not 
favoured for ordinary service. 

For high-speed engines, the New York Central “999,” and the Pennsylvania 
“816,” represent nearly the limit of the capacity of a locomotive that has to run 
on a rail gauge of 4 feet 83 inches. A boiler 5 feet in diameter cannot be 
placed between the wheels, so it has to be raised above them. Its altitude is 
limited by the height of bridges and tunnels, and it has now been raised as high 
as possible. Lengthening the fire-box may still further increase slightly the capacity 
of the boiler, but it may be safely stated that the American express passenger 
locomotive, with drivers over 6 feet in diameter, is now as_ powerful as it can 
ever be made. Of course engines with smaller driving-wheels enable larger boilers 
to be used. 

With its limitations, the engine is a tremendously powerful motor. All the 
modern American type of locomotives shown—that is four drivers coupled, and a 
four-wheel truck, do not differ much in capacity. The size of cylinders average 
20 X 26.inches, and the boiler has about 2,000 square feet of heating surface. The 


weight of engine and tender is about 100 tons. They are capable of starting on 
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a ievel a train weighing 1600 tons, and they can maintain a speed of 60 miles an 
hour with a train weighing 300 tons, including engine and tender. There are few 
of our express trains that average a speed of 60 miles an hour, but the conditions 
of operating require the locomotives to have sufficient power to work quickly up to 
higher speed, and to hold it there as long as necessary. 

I know of no American railway where the train can be worked up to the 
running speed at the beginning of a division, and held at that velocity until the 
terminus is reached. The railways were nearly all built to accommodate towns 
along the route, and right of way was often granted along the streets of what are 
now populous cities. Communities that hailed the railroads as harbingers of 
prosperity have long forgotten the benefits conferred, and do all in their power to 
embarrass train operating. A common phase of anti-railroad sentiment is the 
passing of ordinances prohibiting trains from running through the city limits beyond 
a certain speed—usually about 15 miles an hour. I am not aware that any 





railroad ‘company submits strictly to these ordinances, but some pretension to 
obeying them has to be made. 

Another source of delay for through trains is the prevailing practice of one 
railroad crossing another at grade. This was the result of the early practice of 
building railroads as cheaply as possible. Nearly all State railroad commissioners 
are striving to have the number of grade crossings reduced, but this progress of 
improvement goes on very slowly, and meanwhile the practice is common for 
every train to stop before reaching a grade crossing. 

The New York Central is a line as little embarrassed with level crossings and 
the traversing of towns at street level as any in the country, yet the through trains 
on their way from New York to Buffalo have the average speed: greatly retarded 
by the constant necessity for slowing down. 

The most trying strain put upon the power of a locomotive is the working of 
a train from a state of rest into high speed. After the running velocity is reached, 
where no work of acceleration has to be done, the effort of keeping the train 
going at a high even gait is comparatively easy. 
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“Empire State Express." Photographed whilst running 60 miles an hour. 


One of the most celebrated trains in America is the Empire State Express, 
which is run over the main line of the New York Central from New York to 
Buffalo, a distance of 440 miles, in 8 hours and 15 minutes, an average speed 
of 53 miles an hour, including the time lost in stopping four times. ‘This 
train, as will be seen from an engraving accompanying this article, consists of 
four cars weighing about 175 tons. The total weight, with engine and _ tender, is 
288 tons. This is a comparatively light train for the heavy locomotive pulling 
it; but in the season of heavy travel the same class of engine takes another 
passenger train, weighing about 700 tons, exclusive of engine and tender, and 
runs it at 74 miles an hour. The heavier train is by no means the most difficult to 
keep time with. 

The writer has enjoyed the honour of acting as official timekeeper of several 
special strains run over the New York Central, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
highest speed at which a paying train could be hauled. ‘The last time this was 
done was with a train of 175 tons, exclusive of engine and tender. ‘The average 
speed between New York and Buffalo was 64} miles an hour, including time lost in 
stopping twice to change engines. 

We knew before starting that the engine would need to spend only 50 seconds 
between mile posts for a great part of the way if past records were to be broken, 
and the engineers laboured to attain and hold that velocity, which is 72 miles 
an hour. ‘There are a variety of siding yards and sharp curves to be traversed 
in the beginning of the run, which held the speed down to about 4o miles an 
hour for the first 12 miles. As we entered upon the straight reaches of the 
line, the speed was quickly pushed up to a mile in 50 seconds. It seemed a 
comparatively easy matter for the engine to lift the train into a speed of 60 miles 
an hour, but getting it up to or 15 miles more was a slow and _ laborious 
process, If the line was fairly straight for a long stretch, requiring no slowing 
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down, the speed would steadily rise to a mile in 47 or 46 seconds, the’ latter 
being 78°3 miles an hour. The pace above 70 miles an hour rarely held for ten 
miles, when the hiss of escaping air intimated that the air brake had reduced the 
speed, and it would suddenly drop to 40 or 50 miles an hour. This reduced 
velocity might be merely for a sharp curve, crossing, or water trough, and it seemed 
scarcely reached when the engineer had dropped a notch the lever regulating the 
valve travel, and the engine was repeating the toil of regaining lost speed. On 
every mile about 2 seconds would be gained until a speed of 64 miles was reached, 
when the gain became gradually slower. 

During the run, speed was reduced twenty-eight times outside of the stops. 
I calculated that each slow-down caused delay of one minute. 

The writer applied the steam-engine indicator to engine “870,” seen in one of 
the pictures, while pulling the Empire State Express, and 1120 horse-power was 
developed, but the engine was by no means doing the best when the diagram 
showing that power was taken. 

The description of how the record-breaking train was run applies in a modified 
degree to the method of working all our express trains. While much lower speed 
is the rule, the load is heavier. A train which tries the souls of the engine men 
as much as anything is the Chicago Limited, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. An 
engraving of this splendid train is shown, reproduced from a photograph taken 
when it was running at the rate of 53 miles an hour. 

In connection with the pictures shown of running trains, strangers might suppose 
that American locomotives were inveterate smokers, but the smoke seen was 
produced by previous arrangement. ‘The photographer, Mr. Blauvelt, a most 
skilful amateur, believes that a background of smoke gives life to the picture, and 
he arranges to have the fireman throw some fresh coal into the fire-box and shut 
the door just before the photographer’s stand is reached. 





“ Pennsylvania Limited,” at speed of 53 miles an hour. 
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Erie Railway, Ordinary Passenger Coach. 


The Chicago Limited Express consists of seven cars, that are wonderful in the 
elegance of design, and in their beautiful furnishing. They constitute a very 
comfortable travelling first-class hotel, and are intended to provide the traveller 
with every luxury and pleasure enjoyed in a good hotel. The train weighs about 
360 tons, exclusive of engine. It runs from Jersey City (across the Hudson from 
New York) to Chicago, a distance of 913 miles, in 24 hours, an average speed 
of 38 miles an hour, making ten stops. In the route from Jersey City to 
Pittsburg, 445 miles, the mountains have to be crossed, which entails 202 miles 
of ascending and 177 miles of descending grades. The sum of the ascents is 4389 
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Erie Railway, Café and Smoking Car. 


feet, that of the descents 4073 feet. For twelve miles in one stretch, the ascent 
is 95 feet to the mile, or 1°8 per cent. 

The Pennsylvania runs a great many express trains that are handled by the 
class of engine shown. Several of these trains weigh over 400 tons, exclusive of 
engine, and are run over 40 miles an hour. 

The locomotives of these, and all other American lines, are capable of making 
time with the trains should the load be unexpectedly increased 50 per cent. 

For the last ten years, there has been a constant tendency to increase the 
number of express trains, and every railroad company wishes to break the record 
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for speed. Some extraordinary runs have been made under this sentiment, and 
more extraordinary runs have been reported but not accomplished. The local 
papers were at one time full of boasting about the tremendous speed made on a 
line that makes no pretensions to fast running. The general manager having been 
applied to for particulars, answered, “We have no four-track railroad and no ‘999’ 
locomotives, and we don’t try to make fast time, but we have some of the most 
accomplished liars east of Chicago, and they keep up our reputation for speed.” 

The long-distance expresses have to haul such heavy trains over roads seldom 
free from gradients, that an average speed beyond 4o miles an hour is seldom 
maintained ; but there is very fast running on the short journeys between certain 
cities. The Philadelphia & Reading run in summer what they call one-hour 
trains between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, a seaside resort. ‘The distance is 
563 miles, and it is run in the hour. For three months last summer, the average 
speed was 59°1 miles an hour, with a train over 400 tons in weight. ‘The work was 
done by the Columbian type of Vauclain compound shown. I have ridden on an 
engine of this class with a train of 200 tons, when one mile was run in 43 seconds 
as recorded by my stop-watch. That was at the rate of 83°7 miles an hour. 

This type of engine works the Black Diamond Express over the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad between New York and Buffalo. The route leads directly over the 
mountains, and in my opinion is the most picturesque line in America. I rode 
from Jersey City to Buffalo on the engines, and have never watched the working of 
locomotives that did the work more satisfactorily. It will be seen that the cab is 
in the middle of the boiler, an arrangement made necessary by the huge fire-box, 
which extends over the frames at the back of the boiler. This fire-box is what 





Wagner Drawing-room Car. 
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Wagner Buffet, Smoking, and Library Car. 


is known as the Wootten type, and was designed to burn low grades of anthracite 
coal, a very large grate area being provided. The engines steam splendidly, and 
haul without assistance a train of 250 tons over long gradients of about 2 per 
cent. The engines ride like a parlour car, and at the very highest speed run 
without jar or shock, gliding round curves like a bicycle. 

Engines of this type, modified by Mr. J. N. Barr, superintendent of motive 
power of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, haul passenger trains from Milwaukee 
to Chicago, weighing about 600 tons, at a speed of 45 miles an hour. The 
engines are more powerful than the eight-wheel engines shown, their extra power 
being derived from the great heating surface provided by the enormous fire-box. 
Putting the driving-wheels in the middle and carriers at each end, makes a 
remarkably steady-running engine. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford engine shown pulls trains of 160 
tons from. New York to Boston, 232°2 miles, at 463 miles an hour. 

The Illinois Central engine illustrated, is the class used pulling express trains 
between Chicago and New Orleans. The trains weigh about 140 tons, and are 
hauled at an average rate of 38 miles an hour, including stops about 12 miles 
apart. 

The reasons which led our locomotive designers to prefer engines with two 
pairs of drivers coupled, to single engines; have moved others to couple three pairs 
of driving-wheels, so that the weight might be better distributed on the rails, and 
that there would be less tendency to slipping. The Lake Shoré & Michigan 
Southern Railway, and the Michigan Central Railroad, use this type of engine for 
their fast express trains, and both companies consider them better than eight-wheel 
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engines. There is no difficulty in getting the required speed out of the engines, 
for one of the Lake Shore & Michigan Central engines of this type made what is 
probably the highest authentic speed in this country, while pulling a special train, 
having run 86 miles in 70 minutes 46 seconds, an average of 72°91 miles an hour. 

Engines similar to these, but heavier, are employed by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
pulling what is called the Royal Blue express trains, that are run from New York 
to Washington. ‘The trains weigh about 170 tons, and the average speed is about 
50 miles an hour, including a stop about every 50 miles. An unusually powerful 
engine employed pulling these trains is shown. ‘The cylinders are 21 x 26 inches, 
driving-wheels 6 ft. 6 in. diameter, weight on drivers 57 tons, on trucks 16 tons; 
boiler pressure, 190 pounds to the square inch. ‘The engine has a tractive power 
of 24,000 pounds, and will haul a train of 2,500 tons at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour. That is fifteen times the weight of the through trains that run between 
London and Edinburgh. 

Nearly all Western railroads use ten-wheel engines for their express trains. 
The same engines are also used for express live-stock trains, which are run at 
passenger-train speed. 

A first-class locomotive does not differ very much when found in England, 
the continent of Europe, in India, or in America; but the special claim made in 
favour of American locomotives is that they are less complicated than anything 
to be found elsewhere. ‘The men who have been most influential in designing 
our motive power have nearly all run locomotives in their time, and they thoroughly 
appreciate the advantages of simplicity of parts, and providing every convenience 
for the men operating the machines. On all our modern locomotives, the engineer 
can reach every appliance used in operating the engine without moving from his 
seat or turning round. With this convenience, he need never divert his attention 
from watching for signals. ‘This is strongly in contrast with many locomotives to 
be found in foreign countries. English locomotives are much more convenient 
than they used to be, but they do not compare favourably with American engines 
in this respect. 

A story is told about a Fairlie English double-ended locomotive that was put 
into service on the Denver & Rio Grande of Colorado in the early days of that 
road. The engine was very complicated, and American engineers objected to 
running it. An English engine-driver happened along looking for a job, and he 
was given the Fairlie to run as a helper on a hill. ‘That man made a mistake 
that called for ten days’ suspension, and an extra engineer was sent to take his 
place. The English engineer explained to his Zocum tenens all about the peculiarities 
of the engine, the levers that had to be pulled to make it go in the desired 
direction, the places that had to be oiled, and the rockers, bell cranks and attachments 
that had to be kept in working order. When the Jocum fenens had listened to 
all the directions about working the engine, he remarked, ‘“ Now, friend, you go right 
on running this engine, and I'll take the ten days.” 

The conditions of railroad operating are peculiar in the United States. Unwise 
competition and unjust laws have gradually reduced the charges for transportation 
till they are very little above cost. As rates went down, managers kept demanding 
from the operating departments reduced cost of ton mileage. This demand was 
met by increase in train loads, and the locomotives shown are the leading types 
of engines designed to haul heavy trains at the least possible expense. 

ANGUS SINCLAIR. 
New York, /une 1897. 
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GROUSE DRIVING. 

















HERE is something peculiarly fascinating to the sportsman in the idea of grouse 
shooting, perhaps almost as much in the anticipation as in the reality. For 
instance, when rushing northwards in August by the Scotch express, having 
undergone the social treadmill of a London season, or having escaped from the cares 
and anxiety of business, what day dreams he can enjoy, whilst he rapidly leaves 
London and the south far behind! 

With what exultation he looks forward to the first few hours on the moor, when 
the pointers will be ranging the hillside or standing staunch to their point ; when the 
broods of grouse will be rising before him, and leaving (as he fondly hopes) two at 
least of their number as victims to his accuracy of aim, ere they disappear over some 
brow or into some heathery hollow. Then perhaps come the thoughts of lunch at 
a burnside or spring in some sheltered corrie, when, with the appetite and thirst 
begotten of pure air and hard exercise, he will throw himself on the heather to 
enjoy a spell of well-earned rest and refreshment, with the results of his morning’s 
sport laid out before him. 

It is certainly wise to look on the bright side, but our friend may have his dis- 
appointments. 

Now and then there are moors let that scarcely deserve the name of grouse-moors, 
and that are naturally a cause of much vexation of spirit to the unfortunate lessee. Or 
the weather, such an important factor both as regards sport and enjoyment, has to 
be reckoned with, and the unhappy sportsman is often forced to ejaculate, “ For the 
rain it raineth every day.” Then there is the possibility of the dire grouse disease or 
a bad nesting season. At midday also Sandy has been known to have lost himself 
with the pony and luncheon basket, and, when discovered later on in the afternoon, 
his utterance was thick and the bottle of whisky in the basket nearly empty. 

As regards unproductive moors, a case in point is that of a well-known and popular 
colonel, who took a small moor for the season, and on the r2th duly went out by 
himself attended by the keeper. After walking hard for two or three hours, and 
seeing about a dozen birds all told, the two paused for a rest. “No mony fowls 
(pronounced Scotticé fvo/s) aboot here,” remarked the keeper. ‘ No,” replied the 
tired and disgusted colonel, “except you and me.” 
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However, in spite of occasional disappointments, grouse shooting is a most 
delightful sport, whether the birds are shot over dogs or driven. 

On some moors grouse soon become so wild and unapproachable that bags can 
only be made by driving. 

In Scotland, during the last twelve or fifteen years, grouse driving has become 
general, and is now much better understood, though at first it was not popular with 
the keepers, probably because they did not understand the art—for art it is. The 
moors in Yorkshire, Durham, Lancashire, and one or two other northern counties of 
England, constitute the great home of grouse driving, and here the art is practised to 
perfection and with amazing results. Its advocates contend that driving is of immense 
benefit to the moors. They say that the single birds and the leading birds of a pack, 
which are usually the old cocks, that are so quarrelsome in the breeding season, and 
the tailed-off birds, which are often the weakly ones that might fall an easy prey to 
disease, are frequent victims at the “ butts.” They claim that, with these elements of 
discord and weakness eliminated, a much larger stock of grouse can be produced. 
And lastly, they point to the far larger bags that can be obtained by driving than by 
“walking up” the birds. 

The novice at this branch of sport, even though he be an excellent shot at 
that beautiful bird, the driven partridge, will be surprised at the way in which he 
misjudges the pace of the driven grouse. 

At first the latter bird may appear to him to be no more speedy than the 
brisk and energetic partridge, but before long he will discover, after several 
apparently unaccountable misses, the greater velocity of its flight, especially, of 
course, when driven down wind. He may then remember that weight will tell. 
though in a very different sense from that in use on the turf. 

Apropos of the pace at which the driven grouse sometimes comes to the guns, 
the writer had a curious experience. A single bird, an old cock, coming straight 
to him down wind, was shot some little way out, and fell with a thud apparently just 
in front of him. After the drive was over, however, he could nowhere be found, 
until by chance the point of a wing feather and the end of a claw were discovered 
protruding from the butt (a new and well-built one). The bird had struck the face of 
it, where two turfs joined, and was not unearthed without some little trouble, as he 
had been almost carried through it, so great was the pace at which he was travelling. 

Enormous bags are sometimes made by driving grouse, as was indicated earlier in 
this article ; and reports of what is believed to be a record bag have come to hand 
from the Wemmergill moors, in North-west Yorkshire, which have been rented for 
the past few years by Lord Westbury, and which were the scene of the great shoot 
by Sir Frederick Milbank in 1872. In August 1896 there were grouse drives 
on the 15th, 17th, 18th and 2oth; and Lord Westbury and party (eight guns) 
succeeded in bagging 328 brace, 6703 brace, 577 brace, and 1118 brace of grouse— 
making a total of 5387 birds in the four days. 

But to turn from driving, there is a great amount of enjoyment to be had in 
shooting grouse over dogs. There is, of course, the pleasure of seeing the dogs 
work, the exercise, and the probability that a certain number of “various” may be 
added to the bag by the end of the day. But when walking up grouse, it is 
wonderful what an effect the weather may have upon the fortunes of the day ; for 
if there is rain in the air, even if the heather and the ground are not wet, the 
birds will be continually rising out of shot, and appear to be on the look-out 
for the bad weather which may be impending. In unsettled weather, what an 
exasperating bird is an old cock grouse, sitting up on some boulder rising out of 
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the heather, or on some bare knoll, and crowing as if in derision, only to make 
himself scarce should any one attempt to approach within anything like a hundred 
yards of him! 

There is a story told of a certain noble sportsman who had accepted an 
invitation to a deer drive in a well-known forest. Having takew up his position 
as directed, he waited an hour or so for the deer; but, as ill luck would have it, 
an old cock grouse began to crow on some rock about a hundred yards from him. 
The bird at length began to irritate him. The temptation was great; the shot 
was inviting; he could not resist it. He levelled his rifle at the unsuspecting 
cock, and fired. Alas! it was rather a critical moment: the deer were turned back, 
and the drive was a failure. It would be needless to dwell upon the feelings and 
language of the other rifles out that day, though it may be mentioned that the 
offending sportsman laid the entire blame on the old cock grouse. 

With regard to grouse moors generally, it is probable that in many cases sufficient 
attention is not paid to the ground itself. Some moors, for instance, are so 
overstocked with sheep, that not only does the heather itself suffer, but nests are 
destroyed wholesale in the breeding season. On some of the lower moors also the 
ground is so covered with surface drains, in order to improve the grazing, that 
in a dry summer the young birds cannot get sufficient water, and perish. Again, a 
certain acreage of heather should be burned in strips or patches every year. This 
will provide, in one place, bare spots for the birds to dry themselves after very 
wet weather; in another the young shoots of heather, their most natural and 
wholesome article of diet ; and in yet others the older growths of heather, so necessary 
for their shelter and protection, as well as for the purposes of sport. It may be 
suggested, too, that it is not inadvisable to make a friend of the hill shepherd, 
as a man in his position, if not well disposed, is able, either wilfully or through 
carelessness, to do incalculable damage in the nesting season. 

In conclusion, though we may not all, even after taking his surroundings into 
consideration, agree with the Scotch local papers, when they describe the grouse as 
the Best of British Game-birds, yet we may at all events admit that he is certainly 
one of the best. 

GLaMISs. 





























THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
EVENTS OF THURSDAY: THE ASSEMBLY BALL. 


UT I awoke to the chill reminder of dawn, and found myself no master 
even of cheerless mirth. I had supped with the Senatus Academicus of 
Cramond: so much my head informed me. It was Thursday, the day 

of the Assembly Ball. But the ball was fixed by the card for 8 p.m., and I had, 
therefore, twelve mortal hours to wear through as best I could. Doubtless it was 
this reflection which prompted me to leap out of bed instanter and ring for Mr. 
Rowley and my shaving water. 

Mr. Rowley, it appeared, was in no such hurry. I tugged a second time at the 
bell-rope. A groan answered me: and there in the doorway stood, or rather titubated, 
my paragon of body-servants. He was collarless, unkempt ; his face a tinted map 
of shame and bodily disorder. His hand shook on the hot-water can, and spilled 
its contents into his shoes. I opened on him with a tirade, but had no heart to 
continue. The fault, after all, was mine; and it argued something like heroism in 
the lad that he had fought his nausea down and come up to time. 

“ But not smiling,” I assured him. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Anne. Go on, sir; I deserve it. But I'll never do it again, 
strike me sky-blue scarlet ! ” 

“Tn so far as that differed from your present colouring, I believe,” said I, “ it 
would be an improvement.” 

“Never again, Mr. Anne.” 

“Certainly not, Rowley. Even to good men this may happen once: beyond 
that, carelessness shades off into depravity.” 

* Yessir.” 

“You gave a good deal of trouble last night. I have yet to meet Mrs. 
McRankine.” 
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** As for that, Mr. Anne,” said he, with an incongruous twinkle in his bloodshot 
eye, “she’ve been up with a tray: dry toast and a pot of tea. The old gal’s bark 
is worse than her bite, sir, begging your pardon and meaning as she’s a decent 
one, she is.” 

“T was fearing that might be just the trouble,” I answered. 

One thing was certain. Rowley, that morning, should not be entrusted with 
a razor and the handling of my chin. I sent him back to his bed, with orders 
not to rise from it without permission ; and went about my toilette deliberately. 
In spite of the lad, I did not enjoy the prospect of Mrs. McRankine. 

I enjoyed it so little, indeed, that I fell to poking the sitting-room fire when 
she entered with the A/ercury; and read the AMZercury assiduously while she brought 
in breakfast. She set down the tray with a slam and stood beside it, her hands 
on her hips, her whole attitude breathing challenge. 

“Well, Mrs. McRankine?” I began, upturning a hypocritical eye from the 
newspaper. 

“Well, is it? Nhm!” 

I lifted the breakfast cover, and saw before me a damnatory red herring. 

“ Rowley was very foolish last night,” I remarked, with a discriminating stress 
on the name. 

“The ass knoweth his master’s crib.’ 
yell get, Mr.--Ducie, if that’s your name.” 

“Madam ”—I held out the fish at the end of my fork—“ you drag it across 
the track of an apology.” I set it back on the dish and replaced the cover. “It 
is clear that you wish us gone. Well and good: grant Rowley a day for recovery, 
and to-morrow you shall be quit of us.” I reached for my hat. 

‘“Whaur are ye gaun?” 

“To seek other lodgings.” 


” 


She pointed to the herring. “It’s all 


“Tl no say—— Man, man! have a care! And me beat to close an eye 
the nicht!” She dropped into a chair. ‘“ Nay, Mr. Ducie, ye daurna! Think 0’ 
that innocent lamb !” 

“That little pig.” 

“ He’s ower young to die,” sobbed my landlady. 

“In the abstract I agree with you: but I am not aware that Rowley’s death 
is required. Say rather that he is over young to turn King’s evidence.” I stepped 
back from the door. ‘“ Mrs. McRankine,” I said, “I believe you to be soft-hearted. 
I know you to be curious. You will be pleased to sit perfectly still and listen 
to me.” : 

And, resuming my seat, I leaned across the corner of the table and put my 
case before her without suppression or extenuation. Her breathing tightened over 
my sketch of the duel with Goguelat; and again more sharply as I told of my 
descent of the rock. Of Alain she said, “I ken his sort,” and of Flora twice, 
“ T’m wonderin’ will I have seen her?” For the rest, she heard me out in silence, 
and rose and walked to the door without a word. There she turned. “It’s a 
verra queer tale. If McRankine had told me the like, I’d have gien him the lie 
to his face.” 

Two minutes later I heard the vials of her speech unsealed above stairs, with 
detonations that shook the house. I had touched off my rocket, and the stick 
descended—on the prostrate Rowley. 


And now I must face the inert hours. I sat down, and read my way through 
the Mercury. ‘The escaped French soldier, Champdivers, who is wanted in 
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connection with the recent horrid murder at the Castle, remains at large 
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rest but repeated the advertisement of Tuesday. ‘At large!” I set down the 
paper, and turned to my landlady’s library. It consisted of Durham’s Physico- and 
Astro-Theology, The Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin, by one Taylor, D.D., The 
Ready Reckoner or Tradesman’s Sure Guide, and The Path to the Pit delineated, 
with Twelve Engravings on Copper-plate. For distraction I fell to pacing the room, 
and rehearsing those remembered tags of Latin verse concerning which M. de 
Culemberg had long ago assured me, ‘ My son, we know not when, but some day 
they will come back to you with solace if not with charm.” Good man! My feet 
trod the carpet to Horace’s Alcaics. “Virtus recludens immeritis mori Coedum—h'm, 
h’m—vraro— 

raro antecedentem scelestum 

deseruit pede Pana claudo.” 


I paused by the window. In this there was no indiscretion ; for a cold drizzle 
washed the panes, and the warmth of the apartment dimmed their inner surface. 

“ Pede Pena claudo,” my finger traced the words on the damp glass. 

A sudden clamour of the street-door bell sent me skipping back to the fireplace 
with my heart in my mouth. Interminable minutes followed, and at length Mrs. 
McRankine entered with my ball-dress from the tailor’s. I carried it into the next 
room, and disposed it on the bed—olive-green coat with gilt buttons, and facings 
of watered silk, olive-green pantaloons, white waistcoat sprigged with blue and green 
forget-me-nots. ‘The survey carried me on to midday and the midday meal. 

The ministry of meal-time is twice blest: for prisoners and men_ without 
appetite it punctuates and makes time of eternity. I dawdled over my chop and 
pint of brown stout until Mrs. McRankine, after twice entering to clear away, with 
the face of a Cumean sibyl, so far relaxed the tension of unnatural calm as to 
inquire if I meant to be all night about it. 

The afternoon wore into dusk; and with dusk she reappeared with a tea-tray. 
At six I retired to dress. 

Behold me now issuing from’ my chamber, conscious of a well-fitting coat and a 
shapely pair of legs; the dignified simplicity of my ‘ournure (simplicity so proper 
to the scion of an exiled house) relieved by a dandiacal hint of  shirt-frill, and 
corrected into tenderness by the virgin waistcoat sprigged with forget-me-nots (for 
constancy), and buttoned with, pink coral (for hope). Satisfied of the effect, I 
sought the apartment of Mr. Rowley of the Rueful Countenance, and found him 
less yellow, but still contrite, and listening to Mrs. McRankine, who sat with open 
book by his bedside, and plied him with pertinent dehortations from the Book of 
Proverbs. 

He brightened. 

“My heye, Mr. Hann, if that ain’t up to the knocker 

Mrs. McRankine closed the book, and conned me with austerer approval. 

“Ye carry it well, I will say.” 

“Tt fits, I think.” 

I turned myself complacently about. 

“The drink, I’m meaning. I kenned McRankine.” 

“Shall we talk of business, madam? In the first place, the quittance for our 
board and lodging.” 

“T mak’ it out on Saturdays.” 

“Do so; and deduct it out of this.” I handed twenty-five of my guineas into 
her keeping: this left me with five and a crown-piece in my pocket. “ The balance, 
while it lasts, will serve for Rowley’s keep and current expenses. Before long I 
hope he may lift the money which lies in the bank at his service, as he knows.” 
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* But you'll come back, Mr. Anne?” cried the lad. 

“I’m afraid it’s a toss-up, my boy. Discipline, remember!”—-for he was 
preparing to leap out of bed there and then—‘‘ You can serve me better in 
Edinburgh. All you have to do is to wait for a clear coast, and seek and present 
yourself in private before Mr. T. Robbie of Castle Street, or Miss Flora Gilchrist 
of Swanston Cottage. From either or both of these you will take your instructions. 
Here are the addresses.” 

“‘* Miss Floorer ?’—and you called Anne, sir! Beggin’ your pardon, but it do 
seem as it ought to have been t’other way round.” 

“If that’s a’ your need for the lad,” said Mrs. McRankine, “he'll be 
eating his head off: no to say drinking.” Rowley winced. “T’ll tak’ him on 
mysel.’” 

“My dear woman——” 

“ He'll be a brand frae the burnin’: and he'll do to clean the knives.” 

She would hear no denial. I committed the lad to her in this double capacity ; 
and, equipped with a pair of goloshes from the wardrobe of the late McRankine, 
sallied forth upon the rain-swept street. 

The card of admission directed me to Buccleuch Place, a little off George 
Square ; and here I found a wet rag of a crowd gathered about a couple of 
lanterns and a striped awning. Beneath the awning a panel of light fell on the 
plashy pavement. Already the guests were arriving. I whipped in briskly, presented 
my card, and passed up a staircase decorated with flags, evergreens, and national 
emblems. A venerable flunkey waited for me at the summit. *“ Cloak lobby to the 
left, sir.” I obeyed, and exchanged my overcoat and goloshes for a circular metal 
ticket. “ What name, sir?” he purred over my card, as I lingered in the vestibule 
for a moment to scan the ball-room and my field of action: then, having cleared 
his throat, bawled suddenly, “ Mr. Ducie!” 

It might have been a stage direction. ‘A fucket sounds. Enter the Vicomte, 
disguised.’ ‘To tell the truth, this entry was a daunting business. A dance had 
just come to an end; and the musicians in the gallery had fallen to tuning their 
violins. The chairs arrayed along the walls were thinly occupied, and as yet the 
social temperature scarce rose to thawing-point. In fact, the second-rate people had 
arrived, and from the far end of the room were nervously watching the door for 
notables. Consequently my entrance drew a disquieting fire of observation. The 
mirrors, reflectors, and girandoles had eyes for me; and as I advanced up the 
perspective of waxed floor, the very boards winked detection. A little Master of 
Ceremonies, as round as the rosette on his lapel, detached himself from the 
nearest group, and approached with something of a skaters motion and an 
insinuating smile. 

“ Mr.—a—Ducie, if I heard aright? A _ stranger, I believe, to our northern 
capital, and I hope a dancer?” I bowed. ‘Grant me the pleasure, Mr. Ducie, 
of finding you a _ partner.” 

“Tf,” said I, “you would present me to the young lady yonder, beneath the 
musicians’ gallery——” For I recognised Master Ronald’s flame, the girl in pink 
of Mr. Robbie’s party, to-night gowned in apple-green. 

“Miss McBean—Miss Camilla McBean? With pleasure. Great discrimination 
you show, sir. Be so good as to follow me.” 

I was led forward and presented. Miss McBean responded to my bow with 
great play of shoulders; and in turn presented me to her mother, a mustachioed 
lady in stiff black silk, surmounted with a black cap and coquelicot trimmings. 

“ Any friend of Mr. Robbie’s, I’m sure,” murmured Mrs. McBean, affably 
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inclining. “ Look, Camilla dear—Sir William and Lady Frazer--in laylock sarsnet 
how well that diamond bandeau becomes her! ‘They are early to-night. As I was 
saying, Mr. Ae 

* Ducie.” 

“ To be sure. As I was saying, any friend of Mr. Robbie—one of my oldest 
acquaintance. If you can manage now to break him of his bachelor habits! 
You are making a long stay in Edinburgh ?” 

“T fear, madam, that I must leave it to-morrow.” 

“You have seen all our lions, I suppose? The Castle, now? Ah, the attractions 
of London !—now don’t shake your head, Mr. Ducie. I hope I know a Londoner 
when I see one. And yet ’twould surprise you how fast we are advancing in 
Edinburgh. Camilla dear, that Miss Scrymgeour has edged her China crape with 
the very ribbon trimmings—black satin with pearl edge—we saw in that new shop 
in Princes Street yesterday: sixpenny width at the bottom, and three-three-farthings 
round the bodice. Perhaps you can tell me, Mr. Ducie, if it’s really true that 
ribbon trimmings are ¢he height in London and Bath this year?” 

But the band struck up, and I swept the unresisting Camilla towards the set. 
After the dance, the ladies (who were kind enough to compliment me on my 
performance) suffered themselves to be led to the tea-room. By this time the 
arrivals were following each other thick and fast; and, standing by the tea-table, 
I heard name after name vociferated at the ball-room door, but never the name 
my nerves were on the strain to echo. Surely Flora would come: surely none of 
her guardians, natural or officious, would expect to find me at the ball. But the 
minutes passed, and I must convey Mrs. and Miss McBean back to their seats 
beneath the gallery. 

“Mrs. Gilchrist—Miss Gilchrist—Mr. Ronald Gilchrist! Mr. Robbie! Major 
Arthur Chevenix !” 

The first name plumped like a shot across my bows, and brought me up 
standing—for a second only. Before the catalogue was out, I had dropped the 
McBeans at their moorings and was heading down on my enemies’ line of battle. 
Their faces were a picture. Flora’s cheek flushed, and her lips parted in the 
prettiest cry of wonder. Mr. Robbie took snuff. Ronald went red in the face, 
and Major Chevenix white. ‘The intrepid Mrs. Gilchrist turned not a hair. 

“What will be the meaning of this?” she demanded, drawing to a stand, and 
surveying me through her gold-rimmed eyeglass. 

“ Madam,” said I, with a glance at Chevenix, “you may call it a cutting-out 
expedition.” 

“Mrs. Gilchrist,” he began, “ you will surely not 

But I was too quick for him. ‘ 

“Madam, since when has the gallant Major superseded Mr. Robbie as your 
family adviser?” 

“H’mph!” said Mrs. Gilchrist; which in itself was not reassuring. But she 
turned to the lawyer. 

“My dear lady,” he answered her look, “ this very imprudent young man seems 
to have burnt his boats, and no doubt recks very little if, in that heroical 
conflagration, he burns our fingers. Speaking, however, as your family adviser ”— 
and he laid enough stress on it to convince me that there was no love lost between 
him and the interloping Chevenix—“ I suggest that we gain nothing by protracting 
this scene in the face of a crowded assembly. Are you for the card-room, Madam ? ” 

She took his proffered arm, and they swept from us, leaving Master Ronald 
red and glum, and the Major pale but nonplussed. 
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“Four from six leaves two,” said I; and promptly engaged Flora’s arm and 
towed her away from -the silenced batteries. 

“And now, my dear,” I added, as we found two isolated chairs, “you will 
kindly demean yourself as if we were met for the first or second time in our lives. 
Open your fan—so. Now listen: my cousin, Alain, is in Edinburgh, at Dumbreck’s 
Hotel. No, don’t lower it.” 

She held up the fan, though her small wrist trembled. 

“There is worse to come. He has brought Bow Street with him, and likely 
enough at this moment the runners are ransacking the city hot-foot for my 
lodgings.” 

“* And you linger and show yourself here !—here of all places! Oh, it is mad! 
Anne, why will you be so rash?” 

“For the simple reason that I have been a fool, my dear. I banked the 
balance of my money in George Street, and the bank is watched. I must 
have money to win my way south. ‘Therefore I must find you and reclaim the 
notes you were kind enough to keep for me. I go to Swanston and find you 
under surveillance of Chevenix, supported by an animal called Towzer. I may 
have killed ‘Towzer, by the way. If so, transported to an equal sky, he may shortly 
have the faithful Chevenix to bear him company. I grow tired of Chevenix.” 

Sut the fan dropped: her arms lay limp in her lap; and she was staring up 
at me piteously, with a world of self-reproach in her beautiful eyes. 

“And I locked up the notes at home to-night—when I dressed for the ball— 
the first time they have left my heart! Oh, false !—false of trust that I am!” 

“Why, dearest, that is not fatal, I hope. You reach home to-night—you slip 
them into some hiding—say in the corner of the wall below the garden——” 

“Stop: let me think.” She picked up her fan again, and behind it her eyes 
darkened while I watched and she considered. ‘“ You know the hill we pass 
before we reach Swanston ?—it has no name, I believe, but Ronald and I have 
called it the Fish-back since we were children: it has a clump of firs above it, 
like a fin. ‘There is a quarry on the east slope. If you wiil be there at eight—I 
can manage it, I think, and bring the money.” 

“But why should you run the risk?” 

“Please, Anne—oh, please let me do something! If you knew what it is to 
sit at home while your—your dearest pe 

“THE VISCOUNT OF SAINT-YVEs !” 

The name, shouted from the doorway, rang down her faltering sentence as with 
the clash of an alarm bell. I saw Ronald—in talk with Miss McBean but a few 
yards away—spin round on his heel and turn slowly back on me with a face of 
sheer bewilderment. ‘There was no time to conceal myself. To reach either the 
tea-room or the card-room, I must traverse twelve feet of open floor. We sat in 
clear view of the main entrance; and there already, with eyeglass lifted, raffish, 
flamboyant, exuding pomades and bad style, stood my detestable cousin. He saw 
us at once; wheeled right-about-face, and spoke to some one in the vestibule ; 
wheeled round again, and bore straight down, a full swagger varnishing. his malign 
triumph. Flora caught her breath as I stood up to accost him. 

“Good evening, my cousin! The newspaper told me you were favouring this 
city with a stay.” : 

“ At Dumbreck’s Hotel: where, my dear Anne, you have not yet done me 
the pleasure to seek me out.” 

“T gathered,” said I, “that you were forestalling the compliment. Our meeting, 
then, is unexpected ? ” 
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“Why, no; for, to tell you the truth, the secretary of the Ball Committee, this 
afternoon, allowed me a glance over his list of ¢zvétés. I am apt to be nice about 
my company, cousin.” 

Ass that I was! I had never given this obvious danger so much as a thought. 

“T fancy I have seen one of your latest intimates about the street.” 

He eyed me, and answered, with a bluff laugh, “Ah! You gave us the 
very devil of a chase. You appear, my dear Anne, to have a_ hare’s propensity 
for running in your tracks. And begad, 1 don’t wonder at it!” he wound up, 
ogling Flora with an insolent stare. 

Him one might have hunted by scent alone. He reeked of essences. 

“ Present me, mon brave.” 

“Tl be shot if I do.” 

“T believe they reserve that privilege for soldiers,” he mused. 

“ At any rate they don’t extend it to——” I pulled up on the word. He had 
the upper hand, but I could at least play the game out with decency. ‘“ Come,” 
said I, “a contre-dan.e will begin presently. Find yourself a partner, and I promise 
you shall be our vis-a-vis.” 

“You have blood in you, my cousin.” 

He bowed, and went in search of the Master of Ceremonies. I gave an arm 
to Flora. ‘“ Well, and how does Alain strike you?” I asked. 

“He is a handsome man,” she allowed. “If your uncle had treated him 
differently, I believe-——” 

“And I believe that no woman alive can distinguish between a gentleman and 
a dancing-master! A posture or two, and you interpret worth. My dear girl— 
that fellow!” 

She was silent. I have since learnt why. It seems, if you please, that the 
very same remark had been made to her by that idiot Chevenix, upon me! 

We were close to the door: we passed it, and I flung a glance into the 
vestibule. ‘There, sure enough, at the head of the stairs, was posted my friend of 
the moleskin waistcoat, in talk with a confederate by some shades uglier than 
himself—a red-headed, loose-legged scoundrel in cinder-grey. 

I was fairly in the trap. I turned, and between the moving crowd caught 
Alain’s eye and his evil smile. He had found a partner: no less a_ personage 
than Lady Frazer of the lilac sarsnet and diamond bandeau. 

For some unaccountable reason, in this infernal zmpasse my spirits began to 
rise, to soar. I declare it: I led Flora forward to the set with a gaiety which 
may have been unnatural, but was certainly not factitious. A Scotsman would have 
called me “fey.” As the song goes—and it matters not if I had it then, or read 
it later in my wife’s library— 

‘* Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he ; 


He played a spring and danced it round 
Beneath — ” 


never mind what. The band played the spring and I danced it round, while my 
cousin eyed me with extorted approval. The quadrille includes an absurd figure 
called, I think, Za Pastourelle. You take a lady with either hand and jig them 
to and fro, for all the world like an Englishman of legend parading a couple of 
wives for sale at Smithfield; while the other male, like a timid purchaser, backs 
and advances with his arms dangling. 





*‘ I’ve lived a life of sturt and strife, 
I die by treacherie—” 
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I challenged Alain with an open smile as he backed before us; and no sooner 
was the dance over, than I saw him desert Lady Frazer on a hurried excuse, and 
seek the door to satisfy himself that his men were on guard. 

I dropped laughing into a chair beside Flora. “ Anne,” she whispered, “ who 
is on the stairs?” 

“Two Bow Street runners.” 

If you have seen a dove—a dove caught ina gin! “The back stairs!” 
she urged. 

“They will be watched too. But let us make sure.” I crossed to the tea- 
room, and, encountering a waiter, drew him aside. Was there a man watching the 
back entrance? He could not tell ine. For a guinea would he find out? He 
went, and returned in less than a minute. Yes, there was a constable below. 
“It’s just a young gentleman to be put to the haw for debt,” I explained, recalling 
the barbarous and, to me, still unmeaning phrase. “I’m no speiring,” replied 
the waiter. 

I made my way back, and was not a little disgusted to find my chair occupied 
by the unconscionable Chevenix. 

“My dear Miss Flora, you are unwell!” Indeed, she was pale enough, poor 
child, and trembling. ‘“ Major, she will be swooning in another minute. Get her 
to the tea-room, quick! while I fetch Mrs. Gilchrist. She must be taken home.” 

“It is nothing,” she faltered: “it will pass. Pray do not——” As she glanced 
up, she caught my meaning. “Yes, yes: I will go home.” 

She took the Major’s arm, while I hurried to the card-room. As luck would 
have it, the old lady was in the act of rising from the green table, having just cut 
out from a rubber. Mr. Robbie was her partner; and I saw (and blessed my star 
for the first time that night) the little heap of silver which told that she had 
been winning. 

“ Mrs. Gilchrist,” I whispered, ‘‘ Miss Flora is faint: the heat of the room——” 

*T’ve not observed it. The venteelation is considered pairfect.” 

“She wishes to be taken home.” 

With fine composure she counted back her money, piece by piece, into a 
velvet reticule. 

“Twelve and sixpence,” she proclaimed. “Ye held good cards, Mr. Robbie. 
Well, Mosha the Viscount, we'll go and see about it.” 

I led her to the tea-room: Mr. Robbie followed. Flora rested on a sofa in a 
truly dismal state of collapse, while the Major fussed about her with a cup of tea. 
“T have sent Ronald for the carriage,” he announced. 

“H’m,” said Mrs. Gilchrist, eyeing him oddly, “ well, it’s your risk. Ye'’d best 
hand me the teacup, and get our shawls from the lobby. You have the tickets. 
Be ready for us at the top of the stairs.” 

No sooner was the Major gone than, keeping an eye on her niece, this 
imperturbable lady stirred the tea and drank it down herself. As she drained the 
cup—her hack for the moment being turned on Mr. Robbie—I was aware of a 
facial contortion. Was the tea (as children say) going the wrong way ? 

No: I believe—aid me Apollo and the Nine! I believe—though I have never 
dared, and shall never dare to ask—that Mrs. Gilchrist was doing her best to wink ! 

On the instant entered Master Ronald with word that the carriage was ready. 
I slipped to the door and reconnoitred. The crowd was thick in the ball-room ; 
a dance in full swing ; my cousin gambolling vivaciously, and, for the moment, with 
his back to us. Flora leaned on Ronald, and, skirting the wall, our party gained 
the great door and the vestibule, where Chevenix stood with an armful of cloaks. 
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“You and Ronald can return and enjoy yourselves,” said the old lady, “as 
soon as ye’ve packed us off. Ye’ll find a hackney coach, no doubt, to bring ye 
home.” Her eye rested on the two runners, who were putting their heads together 
behind the Major. She turned on me with a stiff curtsey. ‘ Good-night, sir, and 
I am obliged for your services. Or stay—you may see us to the carriage, if ye’ll 
be so kind. Major, hand Mr. What-d’ye-call some of your wraps.” 

My eyes did not dare to bless her. We moved down the stairs—Mrs. Gilchrist 
leading, Flora supported by her brother and Mr. Robbie, the Major and I behind. 
As I descended the first step, the red-headed runner made a move forward. ‘Though 
my gaze was glued upon the pattern of Mrs. Gilchrist’s Paisley shawl, I saw his 
finger touch my arm. Yes, and I felt it, like a touch of hot iron. ‘The other 
man—Moleskin-——plucked him by the arm: they whispered. ‘They saw me 
bare-headed, without my overcoat. They argued, no doubt, that I was unaware ; 
was seeing the ladies to their carriage ; would of course return, ‘They let me pass. 

Once in the boisterous street, I darted round to the dark side of the carriage, 
Ronald ran forward to the coachman (whom I recognised for the gardener, Robie). 
“Miss Flora is faint. Home, as fast as you can!” He skipped back under the 
awning. “A guinea to make it faster!” I called up from the other side of the 
box-seat ; and out of the darkness and rain I held up the coin and pressed it into 
Robie’s damp palm. “What in the name——!” He peered round, but I was back 
and close against the step. The door was slammed. ‘“ Right away !” 

It may have been fancy ; but with the shout I seemed to hear the voice of Alain 
lifted in imprecation on the Assembly Room stairs. As Robie touched up the grey, 
I whipped open the door on my side and tumbled in—upon Mrs. Gilchrist’s lap. 

Flora choked down a cry. I recovered myself, dropped into a heap of rugs on 
the seat facing the ladies, and pulled-to the door by its strap. 

Dead silence from Mrs. Gilchrist ! 

I had to apologise, of course. The wheels rumbled and jolted over the cobbles 
of Edinburgh ; the windows rattled and shook under the uncertain gusts of the 
city. When we passed a street lamp it shed no light into the vehicle, but the 
awful profile of my protectress loomed out for a second against the yellow haze_ of 
the pane, and sank back into impenetrable shade. 

“Madam, some explanation—enough at least to mitigate your resentment— 
natural, I allow Jolt, jolt! And _ still a mortuary silence within the coach |! 
It was disconcerting... Robie for a certainty was driving his best, and already we 
were beyond the last rare outposts of light on the Lothian Road. 

“T believe, madam, the inside of five minutes—if you will allow 

I stretched out a protesting hand. In the darkness it encountered Flora’s, 
Our fingers closed upon the thrill. For five, ten beatific seconds our pulses sang 
together, “I love you! I love you!” in the stuffy silence. 

“Mosha Saint Yvey!” spoke up a deliberate voice (Flora caught her hand 
away), “as far as I can make head and tail of your business—supposing. it. to 
have a modicum of head, which I doubt—it appears to me that I have just done 
you. a service; and that makes twice.” 

“ A service, madam, I shall ever remember.” 

*T’ll chance that, sir; if yell kindly not forget yoursel’.” 

In resumed silence we must have travelled a mile and a half, or two miles, 
when Mrs. Gilchrist let down the sash with a clatter, and .thrust her head and 
mamelone cap forth into the night. 

* Robie !” 

Robie pulled up. 
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“The gentleman will alight.” 

It was only wisdom, for we were nearing Swanston. I rose. ‘“ Mrs. Gilchrist, 
you are a good woman; and I think the cleverest I have met.” ‘‘ Umph!” replied 
she. In the act of stepping forth I turned for a final handshake with Flora, and 
my foot caught in something and dragged it out upon the road. I stooped to 
pick it up, and heard the door bang by my ear. 

“ Madam-—your shawl !” 

But the coach lurched forward; the wheels splashed me; and I was left 
standing, alone on the inclement highway. 

While yet I watched the little red eyes of the vehicle, and almost as they 
vanished, I heard more rumbling of wheels, and descried two pairs of yellow eyes 
upon the road, towards Edinburgh. ‘There was just time enough to plunge aside, 
to leap a fence into a rain-soaked pasture; and there I crouched, the water 
squishing over my dancing-shoes, while with a flare, a slant of rain, and a glimpse 
of flogging drivers, two hackney carriages pelted by at a gallop. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
EVENTS OF FRIDAY MORNING: THE CUTTING OF THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


I PULLED out my watch. A fickle ray—the merest filtration of moonlight— 
glimmered on the dial. Fourteen minutes past one! “ Past yin o’clock, and 
a dark, haary moarnin.” I recalled the bull voice of the watchman as he had 
called it on the night of our escape from the Castle—its very tones: and this 
echo of memory seemed to strike and reverberate the hour closing a long day of 
fate. ‘Truly since that night the hands had run full circle, and were back at the 
old starting-point. I had seen dawn, day: I had basked in the sunshine of men’s 
respect ; I was back in the Stygian night—back in the shadow of that infernal 
Castle —still hunted by the law, with possibly a smaller chance than ever of 
escape—the cockshy of the elements—with no shelter for my head but a Paisley 
shawl of violent pattern. It occurred to me that I had travelled much in the 
interval, and run many risks, to exchange a suit of mustard yellow for a Paisley 
shawl and a ball dress that matched neither it nor the climate of the Pentlands. 
The exhilaration of the ball, the fighting spirit, the last communicated thrill of 
Flora’s hand, died out of me. In the thickening envelope of sea fog I felt like a 
squirrel in a rotatory cage. That was a lugubrious hour. 

To speak precisely, those were seven lugubrious hours,—since Flora would not 
be due before eight o’clock, if, indeed, I might count on her eluding her double 
cordon of spies. ‘The question was, whither to turn in the meantime? Certainly 
not back to the town. In the near neighbourhood I knew of no roof but The 
Hunters’ Tryst, by Alexander Hendry. Suppose that I found it (and the chances 
in that fog were perhaps against me), would Alexander Hendry, aroused from his 
bed, be likely to extend his hospitality to a traveller with no more luggage than 
a Paisley shawl? He might think I had stolen it. I had borne it down the 
staircase under the eyes of the runners, and the pattern was bitten upon my brain. 
It was doubtless unique in the district, and familiar: an oriflamme of battle over 
the barter of dairy produce and malt liquors. Alexander Hendry must recognise it, 
and with an instinct of antagonism. Patently it formed no part of my _ proper 
wardrobe: hardly could it be explained as a gage d@’amour. Eccentric hunters 
trysted under Hendry’s roof: the Six-Foot Club, for instance. But a hunter in a 
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frilled shirt and waistcoat sprigged with forget-me-nots! And the house would be 
watched, perhaps. Every house around would be watched. 

The end was that | wore through the remaining hours of darkness upon the 
sodden hillside. Superlative Mrs. Gilchrist! Folded in the mantle of that 
Spartan dame ; huddled upon a boulder, while the rain descended upon my bare 
head, and coursed down my nose, and filled my shoes, and insinuated a_ playful 
trickle down the ridge of my spine; I hugged the lacerating fox of self-reproach, 
and hugged it again, and set my teeth as it bit upon my vitals. Once, indecd, 
I lifted an accusing arm to heaven. It was as if I had pulled the string of a 
douche-bath. Heaven flooded the fool with gratuitous tears; and the fool sat in 
the puddle of them and knew his folly. But heaven at the same time mercifully 
veiled that figure of abasement; and I will lift but a corner of the sheet. 

Wind in hidden gullies, and the talk of lapsing waters on the hillside, filled 
1 all the spaces of the night. ‘The high road lay at my feet, fifty yards or so below 
my boulder. Soon after two o’clock (as I made it) lamps appeared in the direction 
of Swanston, and drew nearer; and two hackney coaches passed me at a_ jog-trot, 
towards the opaline haze into which the fog had subdued the lights of Edinburgh. 
I heard one of the drivers curse as he went by, and inferred that my open-handed 
cousin had shirked the weather and gone comfortably from the Assembly Rooms to 
Dumbreck’s Hotel and bed, leaving the chase to his mercenaries. 

After this you are to believe that I dozed and woke by snatches. I watched 
the moon descending in her foggy circle; but I saw also the mulberry face and 
minatory forefinger of Mr. Romaine, and caught myself explaining to him and 
Mr. Robbie that their joint proposal to mortgage my inheritance for a flying 
broomstick took no account of the working model of the whole Rock and Castle 
of Edinburgh, which I dragged about by an ankle-chain. Anon I was pelting with 
Rowley in a claret-coloured chaise through a cloud of robin-redbreasts ; and with 
that I awoke to the veritable chatter of birds and the white light of dawn upon 
the hills. 

The truth is, I had come very near to the end of my endurance. Cold and 
rain together, supervening in that hour of the spirit’s default, may well have made 
me light-headed ; nor was it easy to distinguish the tooth of self-reproach from that 
of genuine hunger. Stiff, qualmish, vacant of body, heart and brain, I left my 
penitential boulder and crawled down to the road. Glancing along it for sight or 
warning of the runners, I spied, at two gunshots’ distance or less, a milestone 
with a splash of white upon it—a draggled placard. Abhorrent thought! Did it 
announce the price upon the head of Champdivers? ‘“ At least I will see how 
they describe him”—this I told myself ; but that which tugged at my feet was 
the baser fascination of fright. I had thought my spine inured by the night’s 

experiences to anything in the way of cold shivers. I discovered my mistake 
while approaching that scrap of paper. 


“AERIAL ASCENSION EXTRAORDINARY !!! 
IN 
THE MONSTRE BALLOON, 
*‘LUNARDI.’ 
PROFESSOR BYFIELD (by diploma), the world-renowned 
Exponent of Aerostatics and Aeronautics, 


Has the honour to inform the nobility and gentry of Edinburgh and the neighbourhood—— ” 


The shock of it—the sudden descent upon sublimity according to Byfield—took 
me in the face. I put up my hands. I broke into elfish laughter, and ended 
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with a sob. Sobs and laughter together shook my fasting body like a leaf; and I 
zigzagged across the fields, buffeted this side and that by a mirth as uncontrollable 
as it was idiotic. Once I pulled up in the middle of a spasm to marvel 
irresponsibly at the sound of my own voice. You may wonder that I had will 
and wit to be drifted towards Flora’s trysting-place. But in truth there was no 
missing it—the low chine looming through the weather, the line of firs topping it, 
and, towards the west, diminishing like a fish’s dorsal fin. I had conned it often 
enough from the other side; had looked right across it on the day when she 
stood beside me on the bastion and pointed out the smoke of Swanston Cottage. 
Only on this side the fish-tail (so to speak) had a nick in it; and through that 
nick ran the path to the old quarry. 

I reached it a little before eight. The quarry lay to the left of the path, which 
passed on and out upon the hill’s northern slope. Upon that slope there was no 
need to show myself. I measured out some fifty yards of the path, and paced it 
to and fro, idly counting my steps; for the chill crept back into my bones if I 
halted for a minute. Once or twice I turned aside into the quarry, and stood 
there tracing the veins in the hewn rock: then back to my quarterdeck tramp 
and the study of my watch. Ten minutes past eight! Fool—to expect her to 
cheat so many spies! ‘This hunger of mine was becoming serious. . . .'. 

A stone dislodged—a light footfall on the path—and my heart leapt. It was 
she! She came, and earth flowered again, as beneath the feet of the goddess, her 
namesake. I declare it for a fact that from the moment of her coming the weather 
began to mend. 

“Flora !” 

“My poor Anne! 

“The shawl has been useful,” said I. 

“You are starving.” 

“That is unpleasantly near the truth.” 

“T knew it. See, dear.” A shawl of hodden grey covered her head and 
shoulders, and from beneath it she produced a small basket and held it up. “The 
scones will be hot yet, for they went straight from the hearth into the napkin.” 

She led the way to the quarry. I praised her forethought; having in those days 
still to learn that woman’s first instinct, when a man is dear to her and in trouble, 
is to feed him. We eat to satisfy no very noble appetite; but they incite us to 
the gross performance on grounds deeper than wit, deep as their helpful helpless- 
ness, divine ! 

We spread the napkin on a big stone of the quarry, and set out the feast: 
scones, oat-cake, hard-boiled eggs, a bottle of milk, and a small flask of usquebagh. 
Our hands met as we prepared the table. This was our first housekeeping; the 
first breakfast of our honeymoon I called it, rallying her. ‘Starving I may be; 
but starve I will in sight of food, unless you share it,” and, “It escapes me for 
the moment, madam, if you take sugar.” We leaned to each other across the 
rock, and our faces touched. Her cold cheek with the rain upon it, and one small 
damp curl—for many days I had to feed upon the memory of that kiss, and I feed 
upon it yet. 

“ But it beats me how you escaped them,” said I. 

She laid down the bannock she had been making pretence to nibble. “ Janet, 
—that is our dairy girl—lent me her frock and shawl: her shoes too. She goes 
out to the milking at six, and I took her place. The fog helped me. They 
are hateful.” 

“They are, my dear. Chevenix——” 


” 
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“T mean these clothes. And I am thinking, too, of the poor cows.” 

“The instinct of animals ” I lifted my glass. “Let us trust it to find 
means to attract the notice of two paid detectives and two volunteers.” 

“JT had rather count on Aunt,” said Flora, with one of her rare and adorable 
smiles, which fleeted as it came. “But, Anne, we must not waste time. They 
are sO many against you, and so near. Oh, be serious ! ” 

“Now you are talking like Mr. Romaine.” 

“For my sake, dear!” She clasped her hands. I took them in mine across 
the table, and, unclasping them, kissed the palms. 

“ Sweetheart,” I said, ‘‘ before this weather clears 

“Tt is clearing.” 





»” 





“We will give it time. Before this weather clears, I must be across the valley 
and fetching a circuit for the drovers’ road, if you can teach me when to hit it.” 

She withdrew one of her hands. It went up to the throat of her bodice, and 
came forth with my packet of notes. 

“Good Lord!” said I: “if I hadn’t forgotten the money !” 

“T think nothing teaches you,” sighed she. 

She had sewed them in a little bag of yellow oiled silk; and as I held it, 
warm from her young bosom, and turned it over in my hand, I saw that it 
was embroidered in scarlet thread with the one word “ Anne” beneath the Lion 
Rampant of Scotland, in imitation of the poor toy I had carved for her—it seemed, 
so long ago! 

“T wear the original,” she murmured. 

I crushed the parcel into my breast pocket, and, taking both hands again, fell 
on my knees before her on the stones. 

“ Flora—my angel! my heart’s bride 

“Hush!” She sprang away. Heavy footsteps were coming up the path. 
I had just time enough to fling Mrs. Gilchrist’s shawl over my head and resume 
my seat, when a couple of buxom country wives bustled past the mouth of the 
quarry. ‘They saw us, beyond a doubt: indeed, they stared hard at us, and 
muttered some comment as they went by and left us gazing at each other. 

“They took us for a picnic,” I whispered. 

“The queer thing,” said Flora, “is that they were not surprised. ‘The sight 
of you——” 

“Seen sideways in this shawl, and with my legs hidden by the stone here, 
I might pass for an elderly female junketer.” 

“This is scarcely the hour for a picnic,” answered my wise girl, “and decidedly 
not the weather.” 

The sound of another footstep prevented my reply. This time the wayfarer 
was an old farmer-looking fellow in a shepherd’s plaid and bonnet powdered with 
mist. He halted before us and nodded, leaning rheumatically on his staff. 

“A coarse moarnin’. Ye’ll be from Leadburn, I’m thinkin’ ?” 

“Put it at Peebles,” said I, making shift to pull the shawl close about my 
damning finery. 

“ Peebles!” he said reflectively. ‘I’ve ne’er ventured so far as Peebles. I’ve 
contemplated it! But I was none sure whether I would like it when I got there. 
See here: I recommend ye no to be lazin’ ower the meat, gin ye’d drap in for 
the fun. A’m full late, mysel’.” 

He passed on. What could it mean? We hearkened after his tread. Before 
it died away, I sprang and caught Flora by the hand. 

“Listen! Heavens above us, what is ¢hat?” 


1” 
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“Tt sounds to me like Gow’s version of Zhe Caledonian Hunt's Delight, on a 
brass band.” 

Jealous powers! Had Olympus conspired to ridicule our love, that we must 
exchange our parting vows to the public strains of Zhe Caledonian Hunt's Delight, 
in Gow’s version and a semitone flat? For three seconds Flora and I (in the 
words of a later British bard) looked at each other with a wild surmise, silent. 
Then she darted to the path, and gazed along it down the hill. 

“We must run, Anne. There are more coming!” 

We left the scattered relics of breakfast, and, taking hands, scurried along the 
path northwards. A few yards, and with a sharp turn it led us out of the cutting 
and upon the open hillside. And here we pulled up together with a gasp. 

Right beneath us lay a green meadow, dotted with a crowd of two or three 
hundred people; and over the nucleus of this gathering, where it condensed into 
a black swarm, as of bees, there floated, not only the dispiriting music of Zhe 
Caledonian Hunt's Delight, but an object of size and shape suggesting the Genie 
escaped from the Fisherman’s Bottle as described in M. Galland’s ingenious 
Thousand and One Nights. It was Byfield’s balloon—the monster Lunardi—in 
process of inflation. 

“ Confound Byfield!” I ejaculated in my haste. 

“Who is Byfield ?” 

“An aeronaut, my dear, of bilious humour; which no doubt accounts for his 
owning a balloon striped alternately with liver-colour and pale blue, and for 
his arranging it and a brass band in the very line of my escape. ‘That man dogs 
me like fate.” I broke off sharply. “ And after all, why not?” I cried. 

The next instant I swung round, as Flora uttered a piteous little cry; and 
there, behind us, in the outlet of the cutting, stood Major Chevenix and 
Ronald. 

The boy stepped forward, and, ignoring my bow, laid a hand on Flora’s arm. 

“You will come home at once.” 

I touched his shoulder. “Surely not,” I said, “seeing that the spectacle 
apparently wants but ten minutes of its climax.” 

He swung on me in a passion. “For God’s sake, St. Yves, don’t force a 
quarrel now, of all moments! Man, haven’t you compromised my sister enough ?” 

“It seems to me that, having set a watch on your sister at the suggestion and 
with the help of a casual Major of Foot, you might in decency reserve the word 
‘compromise’ for home consumption; and further, that against adversaries so 
poorly sensitive to her feelings, your sister may be pardoned -for putting her 
resentment into action.” 

“Major Chevenix is a friend of the family.” But the lad blushed as he said it. 

“The family?” I echoed. ‘So? Pray, did your aunt invite his help? No, 
no, my dear Ronald; you cannot answer that. And while you play the game of 
insult to your sister, sir, I will see that you eat the discredit of it.” 

“Excuse me,” interposed the Major, stepping forward. ‘“ As Ronald said, this 
is not the moment for quarrelling ; and as you observed, sir, the climax is not 
so far off. The runner and his men are even now coming round the hill. We 
saw them mounting the slope, and (I may add) your cousin’s carriage drawn up 
on the road below. The fact is, Miss Gilchrist has been traced to the hill; and 
as it secretly occurred to us that the quarry might be her objective, we arranged 
to take the ascent on this side. See there!” he cried, and flung out a hand. 

I looked up. Sure enough, at that instant a grey-coated figure appeared on 
the summit of the hill, not five hundred yards away to the left. He was 
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followed closely by my friend of the moleskin waistcoat ; and the pair came sidling 
down the slope towards us. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “it appears that I owe you my thanks. Your stratagem 
in any case was kindly meant.” 

“There was Miss Gilchrist to consider,” said the Major stiffly. 

But Ronald cried, “ Quick, St. Ives! Make a dash back by the quarry path. I 
warrant we don’t hinder.” 

“Thank you, my friend: I have another notion. Flora,” I said, and took her 
hand, “here is our parting. ‘The next five minutes will decide much. Be brave, 
dearest ; and your thoughts go with me till I come again.” 

“Wherever you go, I’ll think of you. Whatever happens, I’ll love you. Go, 
and God defend you, Anne!” Her breast heaved, as she faced the Major, red 
and shamefast, indeed, but gloriously defiant. 

“Quick!” cried she and her brother together. I kissed her hand and sprang 
down the hill. 

I heard a shout behind me; and, glancing back, saw my pursuers—three now, 
with my full-bodied cousin for whipper-in—change their course as I leapt a brook 
and headed for the crowded inclosure. A somnolent fat man, bulging, like a 
feather-bed, on a three-legged stool, dozed at the receipt of custom, with a deal 
table and a bowl of sixpences before him. I dashed on him with a crown-piece. 

“No change given,” he objected, waking up and fumbling with a bundle of 
pink tickets. 

“None required.” I snatched the ticket and ran through the gateway. 

I gave myself time for another look before mingling with the crowd. The 
moleskin waistcoat was leading now, and had reached the brook; with red-head 
a yard or two behind, and my cousin a very bad third, panting—it pleased me to 
imagine how sorely—across the lower slopes to the eastward. The janitor leaned 
against his toll-bar and still followed me with a stare. Doubtless by my uncovered 
head and gala dress he judged me an all-night reveller—a_ strayed Bacchanal 
fooling in the morrow’s eye. 

Prompt upon the inference came inspiration. I must win to the centre of the 
crowd, and a crowd is invariably indulgent to a drunkard. I hung out the glaring 
signboard of crapulous glee. Lurching, hiccupping, jostling, apologising to all and 
sundry with spacious incoherence, I plunged my way through the sightseers, and 
they gave me passage with all the good-humour in life. _Nay—and this was better 
—they closed in behind and followed to see the fun, Before my retinue grew 
compact, I turned to assure a respectable matron that “we twa had paidl’t 7’ the 
burn from mornin’ sun till dine,” and caught a glimpse of my pursuers at the gate, 
where the dispenser of tickets was clearly attempting to hold them by a long-winded 
description of me. 

I believe that I descended upon that crowd as a godsend, a dancing rivulet 
of laughter. They needed entertainment. A damper, less enthusiastic company 
never gathered to a public show. ‘Though the rain had ceased, and the sun shone, 
those who possessed umbrellas were not to be coaxed, but held them aloft with 
a settled air of gloom which defied the lenitives of nature and the spasmodic 
cajolery of the worst band in Edinburgh. “It'll be near full, Jock?” “It wull.” 
“He'll be startin’ in a meenit?” “ Aiblins he wull.” ‘ Wull this be the sixt 
time ye’ve seen him?” “I shudna wonder.” It occurred to me that, had 
we come to bury Byfield, not to praise him, we might have displayed a blither 
interest. 

Byfield himself, bending from the car beneath his gently swaying canopy of 
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liver-colour and pale blue, directed the proceedings with a mien of saturnine 
preoccupation. He may have been calculating the receipts. As I squeezed to the 
front, his underlings were shifting the pipe which conveyed the hydrogen gas, and 
the Lunardi strained gently at its ropes. Somebody with a playful thrust sent me 
staggering into the clear space beneath, 

And here a voice hailed and fetched me up with a round turn. 

“Ducie, by all that’s friendly! Playmate of my youth and prop of my 
declining years, how goes it ?” 

It was the egregious Dalmahoy. He clung and steadied himself by one of 
the dozen ropes binding the car to earth; and with an air of doing it all by his 
unaided cleverness—an air so indescribably, so majestically drunken, that I could 
have blushed for the poor expedients which had carried me through the throng. 

“You'll excuse me if I don’t let go. Fact is, we’ve been keeping it up a bit 
all night. Byfield leaves us—to expatiate in realms untrodden by the foot of man— 


‘* The feathered tribes on pinions cleave the air ; 
Not so the mackerel, and, still less, the bear.” 


But Byfield does it—Byfield in his Monster Foolardi. One stroke of this 
knife (always supposing I miss my own hand), and the rope is severed: our 
common friend scales the empyrean. But he'll come back—oh, never doubt he’ll 
come back !—and begin the dam _ business over again. ‘Tha’s the law ‘gravity 
‘cording to Byfield.” 

Mr. Dalmahoy concluded inconsequently with a vocal imitation of a post-horn ; 
and, looking up, I saw the head and shoulders of Byfield projected over the rim 
of the car. 

He drew the natural inference from my dress and demeanour, and 
groaned aloud. 

“Oh, go away—get out of it, Ducie! Isn’t one natural born ass enough for 
me to deal with? You fellows are guying the whole show!” 

“ Byfield!” I called up eagerly, “I’m not drunk. Reach me down a ladder, 
quick! A hundred guineas if you'll take me with you!” I saw over the crowd, 
not ten deep behind me, the red head of the man in grey. 

“That proves it,” said Byfield. ‘‘Go away; or at least keep quiet. I’m going 
to make a speech.” He cleared his throat. “ Ladies and gentlemen 

I held up my packet of notes. ‘“ Here’s the money,—for pity’s sake, man! 
There are bailiffs after me, in the crowd!” 


“the spectacle which you have honoured with your enlightened patronage 
—— I tell you I can’t.” He cast a glance behind him into the car “ with 
your enlightened patronage, needs but few words of introduction or commendation.” 


» 


“ Hear, hear!” from Dalmahoy. 

“Your attendance proves the sincerity of your interest 

I spread out the notes under his eyes. He blinked, but resolutely lifted 
his voice. 

“The spectacle of a solitary voyager—— 

“Two hundred!” I called up. 





” 


“The spectacle of two hundred solitary voyagers—cradled in the brain of a 
Montgolfier and a Charles Oh, stop it! I’m no public speaker! How the 
deuce ad 

There was a lurch and a heave in the crowd. “ Pitch oot the drunken loon!” 
cried a voice. On top of it I heard my cousin bawling for a clear passage. With 
the tail of my eye I caught a glimpse of his plethoric perspiring face as he came 
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charging past the barrels of the hydrogen-apparatus ; and, with that, Byfield had 
shaken down a rope-ladder and fixed it, and I was scrambling up like a cat. 


'» 


“Cut the ropes ! 

“Stop him!” my cousin bawled. “Stop the balloon! It’s Champdivers, the 
murderer ! ” 

“Cut the ropes!” vociferated Byfield; and to my infinite relief I saw that 
Dalmahoy was doing his best. A hand clutched at my heel. I let out viciously, 
amid a roar of the crowd; felt the kick reach and rattle home on somebody’s 
teeth ; and, as the crowd made a rush and the balloon swayed and shot upwards, 
heaved myself over the rim into the car. 

Recovering myself on the instant, I bent over. I had on my tongue a neat 
farewell for Alain, but the sight of a hundred upturned and contorted faces silenced 
me as a blow might. There had lain my real peril, in the sudden wild-beast rage 
now suddenly baffled. I read it, as clear as print, and sickened. Nor was Alain 
in a posture to listen. My kick had sent Moleskin flying on top of him; and borne 
to earth, prone beneath the superincumbent bulk of his retainer, he lay with hands 
outspread like a swimmer’s and nose buried in the plashy soil. 

A few hours before, my cousin had likened me to a hare. Beyond doubt, to 
a bird’s-eye view, just now he rather resembled a tortoise. 


” 


Writlen by 
A. T. QUILLER Covucn, 


after Robert Louis Stevenson’s notes. 

















ELEPHANT CATCHING IN INDIA. 


F all the many pleasures which India affords to the sportsman and naturalist, 
none is more exciting or full of interest than the Aseddah, or capture of 
wild elephants. As but comparatively few have the luck to witness one 

of these hunts, it may amuse ardent sportsmen, both at home and abroad, to read 
an account of the proceeding from one who lately assisted at the operations. 

Capturing wild elephants on a large scale in India is a costly business, involving, 
as it does, the services of many hundred men. ‘They must be specially trained to 
this dangerous trade; it is therefore generally in the hands of the Government, 
whose superintendent arranges the whole matter. 

Mr. Sanderson, the well-known sizkari and author of “ Thirteen Years amongst 
the Wild Beasts of India,” held this post for many years until his death. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Savi; and it is through the courtesy of this latter gentleman, 
who invited the writer to witness the principal captures in the spring of 1894, that 
these notes are now placed before the public. The photographs which accompany 
this account were all taken on the spot, and will no doubt help the reader to 
grasp the various details better than words can do. 
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No. 1.—Approach to a Kheddah. 


Large herds of wild elephants haunt the vast forest country in the Western 
Dooars or sub-Himalayan tract, along the base of the hills lying north of the civil 
station of Jalpaiguri in Bengal, and extending east towards Assam, between the 
river ‘Teesta on the west and the Sankos river on the east. It was on this ground 
that the kheddah operations herein described took place. 

Some idea of the number of elephants wandering about this district and the 
damage they do may be gathered when it is stated that during this particular 
hunt over two hundred and twenty elephants were captured, and as many as 
forty-seven were made prisoners in one haul. The undergrowth in many parts of 
these forests is completely trodden down by the herds, and they are so wide awake 
that it requires the utmost skill and a thorough knowledge of their habits to be 
able to approach them. 

On the present occasion the staff employed was a formidable one, consisting of 
about a thousand men all more or less accustomed to the work, which requires 
no small skill and courage. 

To an ordinary observer it would appear a matter of great difficulty to ascertain 
with any approach to accuracy the locality inhabited at any given moment by a 
herd, as they wander sometimes for long distances in a single night. To the 
practised eye of the native tracker, accustomed as he is to read at a glance the 
most trifling indications of nature, this presents no difficulties, and a very short 
survey of the ground enables him generally to state with tolerable accuracy, not 
only the position of the herd, but even its approximate numbers. ‘This is the 
more wonderful when it is considered that the ground is often beaten down and 
marked with the tracks of various herds which may have passed over it at many 
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No. 2.—The Capture. 


and different times; but, in spite of all, the native is seldom at fault in discriminating 
the fresh tracks of a certain herd from amongst many others. 

‘The important point of the position of the herd being established, and the 
ground being favourable, the first object is to enclose the herd in this locality by 
clearing a line through the forest which surrounds it. This is called “ making the 
surround,” and to do this men are sent out during the night to make a clearance, 
sometimes as much as eight miles in circumference, round the place occupied by 
the herd. In the clearance so made bundles of dry wood are placed at distances 
varying from thirty to sixty yards apart. All this work has to be completed in a 
single night on account of the roaming propensities of the herds. As soon as the 
“surround” is completed, these bundles of wood are ignited, and the fires are kept 
continually alight, two men being told off to each fire. 

This operation, when complete, forms the first step towards the capture. The 
herd is now secure, for should any portion of it attempt to break through the 
cordon thus established, the presence of the fires quickly drives it back towards 
the centre of the circle or “ surround.” 

It is most desirable that if possible the scene of operation should consist of 
dense forest, for were it otherwise the difficulty would be much enhanced. Bearing 
this in mind, in localities not favourable, the herd is often watched and allowed 
to roam at large until it makes its way into a densely wooded place, before the 
work of the “surround” is undertaken. 

Once the elephants are secure within the limits of the “surround,” the next step 
is to form the kheddah or trap, with the approaches to it. In choosing the most 
appropriate site for this on the circumference of the “ surround,” due regard is paid 
to the nature of the forest, and the most deisely wooded portion chosen for the 
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purpose. If possible, it 
should also be a_ point 
where the tracks converge 
in the direction of water. 

The approach to the 
kheddah from the “sur- 
round” is generally from 
a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred yards in length, 
and is an avenue about 
a hundred yards wide at 
its commencement on the 
circumference of the “ sur- 
round,” gradually narrow- 
ing to about four yards in 
width at the entrance of 
the kheddah or stockade. 
It is made by driving 
strong posts deeply into 
the ground, with cross 
bars, and the whole tied 
firmly together with ropes, 
in the manner represented 
in picture No. 1, which 
shows a portion of the 
approach with the kheddah 

No. 3.—A Maichan, at the end. ‘The palisade 

is strengthened externally 

by buttresses, in order to resist the pressure from within. ‘The kheddah end of the 

approach is fitted with a gate which lifts up, and which can be rapidly lowered by 
cutting the rope holding it in position. ‘This gate is represented in picture No. 1. 

The kheddah itself is a circular enclosure made in the same manner as the 
approach, and generally about thirty feet in diameter. When this and the approach 
are complete, the woodwork is concealed by completely covering it with branches 
and leaves so as to give it the appearance of a natural forest. 

Across the approach, towards its broad end, bundles of dry grass and sticks 
are piled in heaps, in two lines, with a few yards interval between each. The 
object of this will be shown later on. 

All these preliminaries being now complete, nothing remains but to begin the 
drive without further loss of time. This is rather a long and tedious process; and 
in order to allow plenty of time, it is generally commenced about nine or ten in 
the morning. 





As has been previously stated, two men are placed at each of the fires along 
the line called the “surround.” One of these now remains on guard, to keep the 
fires alight and supply them with fuel, whilst the second man advances into the 
circle, which is thus gradually contracted, and the elephants quietly driven in the 
direction of the kheddah, when it is necessary to keep the most absolute silence. 
The animals are so keen of hearing that the fact of a man’s coughing, or the 
breaking of a twig, would be sufficient to spoil a whole drive. It frequently 
happens that as the elephants draw near the approach they become suspicious and 
the entire herd breaks back. 
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No. 4.—“Tied up.” 


On the occasion now being described, this actually did happen. Attempts 
were made to stop them by firing guns, shouting, and sounding tomtoms ; but 
without avail, so that the whole operation of driving had to be recommenced, 
and had it not been for the precaution adopted of keeping a strict guard at each 
fire along the circumference of the “surround,” the whole herd would inevitably 
have escaped. As it turned out, however, they were safely kept within the line of 
fires, but a whole day was wasted in vainly endeavouring to drive them in towards 
the kheddah. 

The following morning the operation was recommenced with better luck. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon the herd was seen approaching up a dry 
river course or nud/ah, and at-length entered within the palisaded approach. 

As soon’as the last elephant had passed the first line of heaps of grass and 
wood placed within the mouth of the approach, these were fired by men waiting 
in the vicinity for the purpose, and who now rushed forward with torches in their 
hands. This was the signal for a regular stampede of the animals. The whole 
herd rushed madly forward through the entrance to the kheddah. On a signal 
gong being struck, the rope holding up the gate was cut, and the capture 
completed. 

A wild scene of confusion now took place both within and without the kheddah ; 
the captured elephants inside endeavouring to force their way out, whilst the men 
outside drove them back from the palisade by pricking them with pointed bamboos 
or spears, and occasionally firing blank cartridge and small shot to keep them 
away from the kheddah walls. 

It frequently happens that the leader of the herd, often an old female, 
endeavours to force down the palisade by retreating some distance and then 
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No. 5.—"On Guard.” 


charging it. Were this allowed to continue, the probable result would be the 
escape of the entire herd. ‘To avoid this, in such a case it becomes necessary to 
shoot the offender, and thus get rid of a dangerous example. 

In the capture represented in picture No. 2, a large male tusker of this 
description had to be destroyed ; and on a previous occasion, represented in picture 
No. 1, two were shot, and may be seen lying on the ground inside the enclosure. 
They appear much swollen—the result of the rapid decomposition which sets in 
shortly after death, owing to the high temperature. 

Having thus got rid of the troublesome elephants, the herd is allowed to 
remain in durance vile for the night. A strict watch is kept outside the kheddah 
wall until the morning, when the operation of tying up commences, and this is 
perhaps the most interesting part of the proceedings to witness. 

Before the elephants are driven into the kheddah, platforms, or maichans as 
they are called, are erected at convenient positions in high trees in the vicinity of 
the kheddah, from whence the whole operations can be viewed in safety. One of 
these maichans is represented in picture No. 3. As the elephants approach the 
kheddah, not only is the most absolute silence necessary, but the slightest movement 
of any kind must be avoided by those on the maichans, for the animals are so 
wide awake and ready to take alarm, that the slightest neglect of this precaution 
is often fatal and sufficient to cause the whole herd to break back. As a 
preliminary to tying up, it is necessary, if the “take” be a large one, to construct 
an outer yard or space adjoining the kheddah, into which a portion of the herd is 
allowed to pass, so as to afford more room for the operation. ‘This yard is made 
by running a palisade across the approach at some distance from the kheddah gate. 














No. 7.—In durance vile.” 
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No. 8.—A Try for Freedom. 


which is then lifted up, and some of the captured elephants allowed to pass out 
and so relieve the crowding in the original kheddah. 

In picture No. 6, two tame elephants with their mahouts may be seen at the 
entrance, with the wild ones facing them. ‘Two more appear in the foreground of 
the picture, with mahouts on their backs spear in hand, in the act of tying up one 
of the herd. Occasionally the latter make a rush, and were it not for the outer 
yard they would certainly escape. 

The operation of tying up now commences, and is effected in the following 
manner. An elephant standing with his back to the palisade is selected, and two 
tame ones get one on each side of him, with their heads towards his tail. By 
leaning against him they effectively prevent his moving. A man trained for the 
purpose now jumps down into the inclosure and ties his two hind legs together 
with a strong rope. This, as may be easily imagined, is an operation of great 
nicety, and attended with considerable risk. The animal seems to know what is 
being attempted, and endeavours to prevent his legs being encircled with the rope. 
Not unfrequently the man so employed has to beat a precipitate retreat, to avoid 
being crushed. ‘This he does by running up the palisade, which by this time has 
become denuded of all branches and affords an easy means of escape, being in 
fact neither more nor less than a good ladder. 

As soon as the elephant’s hind legs are tied together, a slip tackle, passed in 
from outside through the palisade with a powerful rope attached, is fastened 
between his hind legs, as in picture No. 4. This rope is then wound several times 
round the trunk of a stout tree outside, and a veritable tug-of-war commences. 
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No. 9.—A Try for Freedom. 


The elephant inside tries his utmost to get away from the palisade, whilst the rope 
is gradually tightened outside by a number of men hauling upon it, their efforts 
in the meanwhile being assisted by a third tame elephant inside, which pushes 
the wild one back against the walls of the inclosure. 

This operation is continued until the whole herd is tied up. The very young 
ones are allowed to remain at large, and they invariably: stick quite close to 
their parents. 

In picture No. 5 a man may be seen standing on the top of the palisade with 
spear in hand. He is constantly on the watch, as are the mahouts themselves, 
who are inside the inclosure, and who are also provided with spears in case of 
attack. ‘This picture represents the outer yard, which has been constructed to afford 
more room for tying up. 

A more exciting scene can hardly be imagined than what the writer went 
through, when he was stationed on a platform immediately over the kheddah, and 
only just out of reach of the elephants’ trunks, so as to get satisfactory photographs 
of them. ‘The herd kept swaying about in all directions in their endeavours to find 
an exit. The young ones screamed loudly, but the old ones did not utter a sound. 
Men were placed on each side of the writer, armed with spears, in case an attempt 
were made to reach the maichan with their trunks ; and as soon as the photographs 
were taken, he was only too glad to retreat to a safer platform higher up. 


VoL. XIII.—No. 53. 
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No. 10.—Vanquished. 


From this point a capital view, as in picture No. 2, could be got, free from 
all danger. The young elephants are not visible, as they are all concealed under 
the bodies of the large ones ; and it is an astonishing fact that they seldom appear 
to sustain any injury, notwithstanding the struggles of the older ones, which are 
constantly attacking each other in their endeavours to escape. 

In this picture a young male with tusks may be seen. This gentleman amused 
himself with biting off the tails of several of his fellow-captives, and thus seriously 
diminishing their selling value. One elderly female, on whose tail he made several 
attempts, tucked it between her legs and religiously kept it there, whilst he vainly 
endeavoured to get it out with his trunk. 

This tusker gave a great deal of trouble before he could be tied up. Even 
after he was secured he managed to break his ropes and free himself. In order 
to re-tie him one of the most powerful tame tuskers was sent for; and at the mere 
sight of such a formidable opponent he suddenly collapsed and allowed himself to 
be tied up without further trouble. 

All the large elephants being now tied up, the next thing to be done is to 
remove them. This is effected by tying one or more tame elephants on each 
side of a wild one, and then walking him off to a site previously selected as 
a camp, which is near water and provided with big trees suitable for tying up. 
The young ones, as before, give little trouble, as they invariably remain close to 
their mothers. 

Each big elephant, on reaching camp, is bound to a tree by the hind legs with 
strong, thick ropes, a second one being attached round the neck and tied to another 
tree in front, so as to curtail the animal’s movements. All this is done much in 
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No. 11.—Return from Water. 


the same manner as described in the kheddah, and is shown in picture No. 7. In 
this picture the tame elephants are leaning {over so as to throw the weight of their 
bodies against the wild one, and thus prevent him from moving whilst being tied up. 
This being completed, the wild animal is left to his own devices, and a fearful 
struggle commences, in which it might be imagined that permanent injury would 
be the result; but this rarely occurs. Pictures 8 and 9g, taken in rapid succession, 
show these struggles. 

At last the animal, worn out and utterly exhausted with his efforts to get free, 
falls on his side, and when he recovers his strength and again rises, seems more 
or less reconciled to his fate, and becomes comparatively quiet. In picture No. 10 
is seen an elephant in the foreground who has just risen after his struggles, whilst 
two in the distance are lying down in a state of exhaustion. 

During the two or three days they are kept in camp small quantities of food, 
in the shape of grass and young branches of certain trees, are thrown to them. 

As soon as they quiet down they are again tied to tame elephants and taken 
off one by one to water. This is a matter of some difficulty, as they are very 
unwilling to leave their companions. 

On their return from water the scene is quite changed: they become much 
quieter, and seem only too glad to be restored to their companions. Picture No. 11 
shows a wild elephant being led back from water between two tame ones. 

The next thing is to number them. The figures are painted on their hind 
quarters in red paint, as seen in picture No. 12. 
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They are now removed without difficulty to a place previously notified by the 
superintendent of kheddahs, where all not retained for Government use or disposed 
of by private contract are sold by public auction, chiefly to native dealers, who 
take them in different directions, sometimes to great distances, and resell them to 
native princes and wealthy people at a large profit. 

B. SIMPSON. 
CUTHBERT LARKING. 
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No. 12.—Ready for Market. 
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T is sometimes a relief to pass from the noise 
and bustle of a main thoroughfare into the 
quiet and shade of a side street. If I 

venture to ask the reader to leave, for a moment, the consideration of 

those larger and more immediate questions, which make South Africa 
to-day palpitate with reality, it is in the hope that he may experience 
something of this feeling. Here, then, in this little side street of South 

African history, we shall have nothing to do with gold or diamonds, with 

Boers or Uitlanders, with the Chartered Company and the Matabele rising; but 

we shall catch more than one glimpse of the quaint, constrained, isolated life 

led by the littke Dutch community planted by Van Riebeck at the foot of 

Table Mountain in 1652. 

Remote as the period of the Dutch East India Company’s rule seems from 
the South Africa of to-day, it has left its mark upon Capetown and the Western 
province of the Cape Colony. However magnificent may be the modern buildings 
which Capetown has erected in its metropolitan dignity, it will never be quite 
a parvenu city so long as the Castle, the tower of the Dutch Church, the Town 
House, and the old Dutch houses with their stoeps, remain. 

Not many visitors to Capetown have seen the Castle otherwise than from the 
windows of a railway carriage. Yet it is in this pile of buildings, and in the fort 
hard by which it replaced, that the story of European colonisation in South Africa 
begins. Van Riebeck’s company, consisting of a handful of soidiers and sailors 
with their women-folk, lived at first a strange hand-to-mouth existence. For 
fourteen years the fort “‘Good Hope,” a mere flat-roofed house of stone, surrounded 
by earthen embankments, was their sole protection against the Hottentots. The 


doings and sufferings of the little community, their perils and escapes, and even 
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The Town House, Capetown. 


their tempers and punishments, are all faithfully recorded in Van Riebeck’s diary.* 
And what a diary it is! The cutting of the first cabbage, the replenishment of 
the larder by the finding of a dead baboon, the successful expedition to Dassen 
Island for penguins, the substitution of penguin for pork by the purser, Herman 
van Vogslaar’s wish that the purser should be “at the devil” for his innovation, 
the quite disproportionate punishment of one hundred blows with the butt-end of 
a musket awarded to poor Herman; the murder of David Janssen when all except 
his fellow-herdsman were listening to the “ sick-comforter’s” Sunday sermon,—all 
these served up in a sauce of racy, puritan profanity, characteristic of the period. 
It was April when the Dromedary, the Heron, and the sloop Good Hope 
anchored in ‘Table Bay. In September four of the garrison deserted, with the 
intention of returning to Europe z7@ Mozambique. Their leader, Jan Blank, was 
a scholar, and he too kept a diary, written in red chalk, which was carefully 
reproduced by Van Riebeck for the benefit of the Directors. Beginning “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” it describes with many pious ejaculations the 
escapes of the party from wild beasts, and their other adventures. It ends: 
“September 30th, 1652. Notwithstanding I went on until the afternoon of next 
day, when Gerrit also was knocked up, and for me I could not make a dance of 
it alone, therefore resolved to return to the Fort in hopes of mercy and grace in 
God’s name.” And “in God’s name” the four were tried and punished. Sentence 
of death was at first pronounced on Jan Blank. This was subsequently modified 


* Translated, with many other public records, by Lieutenant Daniel Moody in ‘‘The Record ” 
(Capetown, 1836) 
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to one hundred and _ fifty 4 
lashes, a keel-hauling, and 
two years’ servile labour in 
chains. His defence -was 
peculiar. He alleged that 
he had “dreamed of a 
mountain of gold,” and ex- 
cused his absence as_ the 
result of a legitimate desire 
to realise the truth of this 
dream. Since Jan Blank’s 
day others have had similar 
dreams in South Africa, and 
some have been more _for- 
tunate than this original 
speculator in gold. Two of 
the other deserters were con- 





demned to a similar period 


of servile labour. After the a 
recital of these Draconian i | 


sentences, it is pleasant to 
read that on New Year’s 
Day all the prisoners were 
released on a_ promise of 


future good behaviour. . = ‘ 
Van Riebeck and _his Front of Groot Constancia. 
successors in command were 


plagued by frequent desertions. The English East-Indiamen were great offenders. 
In one case a short-handed captain “seduced” forty-three of the garrison to 
return with him to Europe. On another occasion an English ship, being refused 
permission to purchase supplies at Capetown, landed a boat’s crew at Dassen 
Island and stole the Com- 
pany’s sheep. ‘These violent 
measures were provoked by 
the monopolist policy of the 
Dutch Company. The com- 
manders were directed to 
*‘discountenance ” the visits 
of foreigners. In compliance 
with these orders the Council 





of Policy resolved, when a 
small English vessel had 
arrived from Mocha, “to 
render her stay distasteful,” 
by obliging the settlers, under 
a penalty of 25 Rix-dollars, 





to “charge these Englishmen 
18 guilders for a sheep, and 
to sell their vegetables at a 
price proportionately exces- 
The Drosdty, Worcester. sive.” In one passage of his 











The Castle Gateway, Capetown. 


diary, Van Riebeck apologises for his liberality to an English captain, on the 
ground that the oxen sold, “though not unwholesome . . . seemed likely to die.” 
Nor were the French ships treated much better, although they were not regarded 
as such dangerous rivals as the English. On January 23rd, 1681, the Directors 
wrote to Commander Van der Stell, “The French . . . will be much disappointed 

You will take care that no refreshments are furnished to them by the 
freemen.” And one commander, by name Qualbergen, was dismissed, because, 
among other misdemeanours, he let the French “ pluck all the ripest pears, leaving 
the refuse for our fleet,’ instead of “allowing them, as we have often directed, to 
drift upon their own fins.” And, in fact, the presence of these foreigners was by 
no means unwelcome to the hard-working “ free-burgher,” who, by this time, was 
industriously cultivating his garden plots on the banks of the Liesbeck at Ronde- 
bosch. The Company’s ships were supplied at a fixed tariff, which admitted 
only a narrow profit; but trade with the foreigner was conducted on a more 
elastic system. 

The immediate object with which the Castle was constructed, was to afford 
protection against the Englishmen, who were already appropriating more than their 
share of the East India trade. It was commenced in 1666, when “ravelins, 
bastions, curtains, horn works, and demilunes,” were still fashionable among military 
architects, and the resources of the infant settlement were taxed to the utmost 
before it was completed, eight years later. According to one account, it was not 
finished till 1677, and then only by means of an ingenious application of the corvée 
principle by the commander. He himself, according to this account, carried twelve 
baskets of earth to the trenches, his wife carried six more, and these examples 


were followed by every member of the community. Once completed, it became 
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the residence of the com- hy 
mander of the station, who = 
shortly afterwards was dignified ‘8 

by the title of ‘ Governor.” herr art 
It stands to the north of we “sy 
the town, close on the shores Re \ 
of Table Bay; and to-day it ay 0 ae 
is approached by a winding — 4 
roadway, edged with posts " = amy iS, 
formed of cannon, planted } 
breech downwards, and linked _ & 
together with iron chains. — te AS hoy 
Outside the gateway, which is HY TG as 
surmounted by a two-storied  _. : LA \ 


octagonal tower, is a smart, 
red-coated sentry, for the 
Castle is now the headquarters 
of the General commanding 
the British forces in South 
Africa. Within is a quadrangle, surrounded by low flat-roofed buildings, with a 
plot of grass planted with trees and shrubs in the centre. Opposite the main 
entrance a less ornate gateway gives access to a second quadrangle; and above 
the arch there is an antique sundial. As the stormy winds, an old chronicler tells 
us, prevented any clock from working satisfactorily in the open tower over the 
gateway, two soldiers called ‘“ rondegangers,” were stationed there with orders to 
watch the sundial, and, by the assistance of an hourglass, “strike a bell, weighing 
six hundredweight, as many blows as should denote the hours.” 

‘The bareness of the range of buildings facing the entrance is relieved by two 
porticoes. Of these, one, which leads to the General’s quarters, is an excellent piece 


The Gateway from the Inside. 


of Colonial architecture. Four columns support a richly moulded cornice, which carries 
a low parapet, broken by pilasters, and having the intervening spaces decorated by 
figures in relief; and there is a handsome piece of iron-work between the centre 
columns, whence flights of steps curve outwards on either side. Under this portico 
—so I was told —Ketshwayo, the last political prisoner detained here, sat and 
watched a game of tennis going forward on the lawn. No doubt he thought that 
the game, as a display of agility, was greatly inferior to the war dances of his Zulu 
braves. The Company’s prisoners had no such opportunities of relieving the 
tedium of their confinement. They were consigned to one or other of the numerous 
underground apartments, constructed for the benefit of deserters and other male- 

factors. Here they were kept with 


mm a A their feet in the stocks—treatment 
eke mebrn | which, the same chronicler thinks, 
i A tig pis ; produced excellent results, “ for 

w MOM | — > 


they became so docile and mild 
that they confessed all that was 
my in their hearts.” 

' \ i The scene of the tragic death 
of Governor Pieter Moodt is laid 
in the Castle drawing-room. Being 

: more tyrannical than the average 

governor of the Dutch * régime, 
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Moodt seatenced a deserter 
eta © to death, and turned a deaf 
os : .- > ear to his cries for mercy. 
As the poor wretch was 

being led off to execution 
he turned and called aloud, 
* Governor Moodt, I summon 
you to appear this day before 
Almighty God.” According 
to the legend, the summons 
was obeyed, and Governor 
Moodt never rose from the 
ehair in which he had _ pro- 
nounced this sentence. ‘The 
actual chair, it should be 
added, is still preserved, and 
may be seen by the curious 
to this day in the Capetown 
Museum. 

At first sight one would 
scarcely expect to find ghosts 
frequenting the headquarters 
of a garrison: nevertheless at 
the time when I was living 
at the Cape, the Castle ghosts 

«<i Were a recognised institution. 
The occasional presence of 
these unwelcome visitors is 
accounted for by the follow- 

Sa ing circumstances. In_ the 

Tower of Dutch Church. early days the bodies of 





; = ee 

“persons of quality” were 
deposited within the Castle precincts for security. Subsequently, when the settle- 
ment had grown, mainly through the accession of the Huguenot emigrants in 
1688-9, and the “town church” was built, that church became jthe fashionable 
place of burial. And here, accordingly, to-day the memorials of eight of the 
early Governors of the Cape are to be seen, just as the tombstones of the early 
Governors of the Dutch East Indies are found in the “Town Church” of Batavia. 
This latter, however, has long been given up to the half-castes, and its place has 
been taken by a new and more imposing edifice on the King’s Plain. So at 
Capetown the Castle burial ground was deserted, and in course of time built 
over, to the great disturbance of the bones of the original grandees. They, it 
seems, regarded the disturbance as a permanent injury, which they have felt bound 
to resent by occasional appearances up to the present. 

Only the tower of this original town church remains to-day. The body of the 
church has been replaced by a huge, ungainly structure, erected in 1837, but 
remarkable for the wide span of the roof, under which three thousand persons can 
sit. It is now known as the Dutch Reformed Church, and fronts on to Adderley 
Street. The original building was commenced in 1699, and in 1727 a clock was 
sent out from Holland for the tower. As it is, the old Flemish tower, with its 
old-wortd charm, offers a perpetual reproach upon the ugly mass to which it has 
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become attached. With the exception of the 
tombstones and the roof-span, the pulpit is 
the only feature of the interior which merits 
attention—if not for its beauty, for the solidity 
and the significance of its mahogany carving. 
Two African lions support the preacher, and 
beneath his desk a great anchor, the emblem 
of the Colony, is wrought. 

The ‘Town House or Stadthaus in Green- 
market Square was built early in the period 
of Governor Tulbagh’s rule, which lasted from 
1750 to 1770. The front is freely decorated 
with pilasters and relieved by an arched 
portico; above the portico is a balcony, on ; ee, 
to which the council chamber opens. Above Front door of Africander House. 
the flat roof a small dome rises, and in this 
dome the gong was hung to the beat of which the burghers were hurriedly 
assembled. From the balcony the proclamations of the Governor and the Council 
of Policy were read with all the pomp of a Liliputian Court; and in front the 
burgher guard was marshalled daily, just as the town guard of Batavia, the 
Pickiniers, are marshalled to this day outside the Stadthaus. Up to the present 
this building has served Capetown for a “town hall.” For this purpose it is 
obviously insufficient, and new municipal offices are being built. When this new 
building is finished it is to be hoped, however, that the old town house will be 
carefully preserved for the sake of its antiquarian interest. 

At the best of times the government of the Dutch East India Company was 
severely repressive. Even Governor Tulbagh, whose rule was so lenient by 
comparison that he was honoured with the title of ‘“ Father,” maintained a 
rigorous standard of social discipline. 
Here are two specimens of his p/acaats, 
taken from those concerned with pracht 
en praal, which, no doubt, were duly 
published from the balcony of the town 
house. 

















“Article IV. Of Carriages.— Every 
person, without exception, shall stop his 
carriage and get out of it when he shall 
see the Governor approach, and _ shall 
likewise get out of the way so as to 
allow a convenient passage to the carriage 
of any of the members of the Court 
[Council] of Policy.” 

“Article VI. Of Large Umbrellas.— 
No one less in rank than a junior merchant, 
and those among the citizens of equal 
rank, and the wives and daughters only 
of those who are, or have been, members 
of any Council, shall venture to use 
umbrellas.” 


: And even in passing the Castle the 
Pulpit in Dutch Reformed Church. burghers were compelled to uncover 
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their heads and do reverence 
to the unseen dignity within. 
Such a régime seems incredible 
until we recollect two things. 
In the first place, these un- 
fortunate people were absolutely 
cut off from communication 
with Europe; and in_ the 
second, the entire Franco-Dutch 
population of the colony, when 
the rule of the Dutch East 
India Company came to a close 
at the end of the eighteenth 
century, consisted of only 25,000 
inhabitants scattered over an 
area as large as that of 
ingland. At this time no 
printing press had been estab- 
lished in the Colony, and the 
inhabitants were unable to pro- 
cure copies of the very laws 
and flacaats under which they 
were governed. In 1714, that 
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From the Mess-room door. 


is to say twenty-five years after the Huguenot emigration, the “free” population 
of the settlement was returned as consisting of 647 men, 341 women, 467 sons 


. and 484 daughters, with 93 men-servants. 


In addition 


to this there were 


“\. 1178 male and 240 female slaves, and 221 slave children. ‘These slaves 


were brought from Central Africa and from the 


fast Indian establish- 


. ments of the Company; and the latter section formed the basis 
of the present Malay population in Capetown. In the same 
return there is stated to have been three hundred houses 

in Capetown itself. 





It was to the members 


of the Council of 


Policy, and to persons of a rank “not in- 
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ferior to that of a junior merchant,” 
‘ that the comfortable houses in 
Se +) Loop Street, and in the older 
Th eN portions of Capetown, doubt- 
= aw belonged. ‘These 
t| ‘ xy; old houses are 


flat- roofed, and 
their fronts are- 
decorated — with 
pilasters in the 
manner of the 
period. Before 
the entrance there 
runs a platform of 
brick or stone, the 
stoep —a_ feature 
which — character- 
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Government House, Capetown. 


ises the Dutch colonial houses in America as well as those of the Cape. Besides 
these town houses, many substantial dwellings were built outside Capetown, especially 
in the beautiful valley of Constantia, during the eighteenth century. ‘They remain 
to-day dotted up and down the Cape Peninsula and over the mainland, and with 
their coal-black thatched roofs and shining whitewashed walls form the characteristic 
feature of an Africander landscape. One of these Cape Wine-farms, “ Groot 
Constantia,” occupies the site of the farm to which Governor Simon van der Stell 
retired when, in 1701, he gave up the reins of government to his son Adrian. 
And from this farm the British sovereigns, as the successors of the directors of 
the Dutch East India Company, received until recent years an annual tribute of 
the famous Constantia wine. 

The oldest portion of Government House is to be referred to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The original house has been enlarged from time to time, 
and the result is the present fairly commodious, but haphazard structure. Its 
appearance is insignificant in comparison with the handsome residences provided 
at Melbourne and Sydney, and quite unworthy of the official importance of the 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope and H.M. High Commissioner for South Africa. 
It should be added, however, in partial mitigation of this deficiency, that a house 
in the suburbs, Government Cottage, near Wynberg, is also placed at his disposal. 

Among the early English Governors there was none to inaugurate an epoch of 
bricks and mortar, such as signalised the reign of Governor Macquarie in New 
South Wales. The nearest parallel is afforded by Lord Charles Somerset, who was 
sent out by George III. “to fleece the Hottentots” on £10,000 a year. He was 
an arbitrary ruler, as Pringle found to his cost; though the poet partly revenged 
himself by the sonnet which commences, 


‘*Oppression ! I have seen thee, face to face, 
And met thy cruel eye and clouded brow.” 
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Lord Charles built, among other more useful edifices, a “ marine villa,” now known 
as the Summer House, overlooking Camps Bay; and a shooting-box at Worcester, 
which now serves as the residence of the Civil Commissioner of that division. 
The architect of the latter house, which is a good specimen of what is known in 
America, I believe, as “Colonial” architecture, was a Roman Catholic. As such, 
under the then law of the Colony, he was debarred from burial in consecrated 
ground, and his body rests in the garden at the back of this house which he had 
constructed. 

Perhaps the best example of the Africander house,—if the term Africander may 
be so used—is to be found in Tokai, a considerable mansion near Kalk Bay, 
which has been bought by the Government for the purposes of the Woods and 
Forests Department. As the Cape Colony suffers from a general deficiency of 
rainfall, the Government have of late years wisely turned their attention to the 
preservation of the existing forests and the creation of fresh forest areas. In the 
plantation of ‘Tokai, foreign trees are acclimatised, and native trees are cultivated. 
And from ‘Tokai the various government plantations are provided with young trees, 
and the already existing forests are replenished when full-grown trees have been 


felled. 


W. Basi WorSFOLD. 


THE OPTIMIST. 
E saw—but not the Real. Childlike, he 


Still played at life with passionate pretence, 
Clutched at the finger of Omnipotence, 
And made quaint compacts with Necessity. 
He heard—but not the fret of that great sea 


Which swayed and sighed in awful imminence : 





He planned his tiny outposts of defence, 

And patted his piled sand, industriously. 

Then Death, more kind than Wisdom, drawing near, 
Seeing his innocent, impassioned play, 

Could not, for pity, plan a rough surprise, 

Or fix that happy face in staring tear, 

But gently pushed the toys of sense away, 

And whispered, in a stillness: ‘‘Close thine eyes.” 


HILDA JOHNSON. 
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A BAD-CHARACTER SUIT. 


FLOOD of blistering yellow sunshine was pouring down on to the 

prostrate body of Private George Offord as he lay on his back, drunk, 

an odd little corner between two cook-room walls in the barrack square, 
and a stream of tepid water from a skin bag was falling on his head as Peroo 
the dhisti stood over him, directing the crystal curve now on his forehead, now 
scientifically on his ears. The only result, however, being that Private George 
Offord tried unavailingly to scratch them; then swore unintelligibly. 

Peroo twisted the nozzle of the mussuck to dryness, and knelt down _ beside 
the slack strength in the dust. So kneeling, his glistening curved brown body 
got mixed up with the glistening curved brown water-bag he carried, until at first 
sight he seemed a monstrous spider preying on a victim; for his arms and legs 
were skinny. 

“ Sahib!” he said, touching his master on the sleeve. It was a very white 
sleeve, and the buttons and belts and buckles all glistened white or gold in the 
searching sunlight; for Peroo saw to them, as he saw to most things about 
Private Offord, body and soul. Why, God knows, except that George Offord had 
once—for his own amusement—whacked a man who, for his, was whacking Peroo. 
The fact being that the offender happened to be one of the best bruisers in the 
regiment, and George Offord, who was in a sober bout, wanted to beat him; 
which he did. 

There was no one in sight; nothing save the walls, and an offensively cheerful 
castor-oil bush which grew, greener than any bay tree, in one angle, sending 
splay fingers of shadow close to Private Offord’s head, as if it wished to aid in 
the cooling process. But despite the solitude, Peroo’s touch on the white sleeve 
was decorous, his voice deference itself. 

‘ Sah-eeb !” he repeated. “If the Husoor does not get up soon, the Captain 
will find the master on the ground when he passes to rations. And that is 
unnecessary.” 

He might as well have spoken to the dead. George Offord’s face, relieved of 
the douche treatment, settled down to placid, contented sleep. It was not a bad 
face ; indeed, considering the habits of the man, it was singularly fine and clear 
cut. In youth it had evidently been a superlatively handsome one also. 
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Peroo waited a minute or two, then undid the nozzle of his skin bag once 
more, and drenched the slack body and the dust around it. 

“‘What a tyranny is here!” he muttered to himself, the wrinkles on his fore- 
head giving him the perplexed look of a baby monkey; “yet the master will die 
of sunstroke if he be not removed. Hai/ hai / What is it to eat forbidden fruit, 
and find it a turnip!” 

With which remark he limped off methodically to the quarter guard, and gave 
notice that Private George Offord was lying dead drunk between cook-rooms 
Nos. 7 and 8; after which he limped on as methodically about his regular duty, 
which was the filling of regimental water-pots. What else was there to be done ? 
The special master—whom he had elected to serve between whiles—would certainly 
not want his services for a month or two at least, since that period would be spent 
in clink; for Private George Offord was an habitual offender. 

Such a very habitual offender, indeed, that when the Adjutant and the Colonel 
conferred over this last offence, even Griffiths, the second Major, had not a word 
to say, though he had stood Offord’s friend many a time; to the extent even of 
getting him re-enlisted in India—a most unusual favour—when, after an interval 
of discharge, he had turned up at his ex-Captain’s bungalow begging to be taken 
on, and averring that he had served his way out to India before the mast in that 
hope, since enlistment at the depot might take him to the other battalion. The 
story, so the Adjutant had said, was palpably false; but the silent little Major 
had got the Colonel to consent, and so Private George Offord—who was an 
ideal soldier to look at-—had given the master tailor no end of trouble about the 
fit of his uniform; for he was a bit of a dandy when he was sober. But now, 
even Major Griffiths felt the limit of forbearance was past; nor could a court- 
martial be expected to take into consideration the trivial fact which lay at the 
bottom of the observant little Major’s mercy: namely, that though when he was 
sober George Offord was a dandy, when he was drunk—or rather in the stage 
which precedes actual drunkenness—he was a gentleman. Vulgarity of speech 
slipped from him then; and even when he was passing into the condition in 
which there is no speech he would excuse his own lapses from strict decorum 
with almost pathetic apologies. “It is no excuse, I know, sir,” he would say, 
with a charming regretful dignity, “but I have had a very chequered career—a 
very chequered career indeed.” 

That was true; and one of the black squares of the chess-board of life was his 
now ; for the court-martial which sentenced Private George Offord to but a short 
punishment, added this rider, that he was to be “thereinafter dismissed from Her 
Majesty’s Service.” 

“He is quite incorrigible,” said the Colonel, “and as we are pretty certain of 
going up to punish those scoundrels on the frontier as soon as the weather 
cools, we had better get rid of him. The regiment mustn’t have a speck anywhere, 
and his sort spoils the youngsters.” 

The Major nodded. 

So Private George Offord got his dismissal; also the bad-character suit of 
clothes which is the Queen’s last gift to such as he. 


It was full six weeks after he had stood beside that prostrate figure between 
cook-rooms Nos. 7 and 8, that Peroo was once more engaged in the same task, 
though not in the same place. And this time the thin stream of water falling on 
George Offord’s face found it grimed and dirty, and left it showing all too clearly 
the traces of a fortnight’s debauch. For Peroo, being of a philosophic mind, had 
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told himself, as he had limped away from giving information at the quarter guard, 
that now, while his self-constituted master would have no need of his services, 
was the time for him to take that leave home which he had deferred so long. 
Therefore, two or three days after, he had turned up at the Quartermaster’s 
office with the curious Indian institution, “the changeling,” and preferred his 
request for a holiday. It was granted, of course: there is no reason why leave 
should not be granted when a double, willing even to answer to the same name, 
stands ready to step into the original’s shoes, without payment—that remaining a 
bargain between the doubles themselves. 

“ Here,” said Peroo, “is my brother. He is even as myself. His character is 
mine. We are all water carriers, and he has done the work for two days. I will 
also leave him my skin bag, so that the Presence may be sure it is clean. He is 
a Peroo also.” 

He might have been ‘Ae Peroo, so far as the Quartermaster’s requirements 
went. So the original went home and the copy took his place; but not for the 
whole two months. ‘The order for active service, of which the Colonel had 
spoken, came sooner than was expected; and Peroo, hearing of it, started back at 
once for the regiment. A “changeling” could pass muster in peace, but war 
required the reality ; besides, the master would no doubt be released, since he 
was surely too good fighting material to be left behind. So, at least, Peroo had 
told himself; yet there his hero was, lying in the dust of a by-alley in the bazaar, 
in a ragged bad-character suit, while the barrack square was alive with men,—not 
half so good to look at,—who could talk, as the mules were laden, of the deeds 
they were to do! 

The wrinkles on Peroo’s forehead grew more like those of a monkey in arms 
than ever. This was indeed a tyranny! but at least the Presence could be moved 
out of the burning sun this time, without of necessity getting him into more 
trouble. So a few friends were called, and together they carried George Offord 
into the windowless slip of a room which Peroo locked at four o’clock in the 
morning and unlocked at ten at night; but which, nevertheless, served him as a 
home. ‘There was nothing in it save a string bed and a drinking vessel—for Peroo, 
after his kind, ate his food at the bazaar; but that, for the present, was all the 
Englishman required either. So there Peroo left him in the darkness and the 
cool, safe for the day. 

But after that what was to happen? The problem went with Peroo as he 
limped about filling the cook-room water-pots; for on the morrow he must be 
filling them on the first camping ground, fifteen miles away from that slip of a 
room where the master lay. What would become of his hero then? 

The sandy stretches in which the barracks stood were full of mules, camels, 
carts, and men of all arms belonging to the small picked force which was to 
march with the one solid regiment at dawn on their mission of punishment. 

“Pani! (water),” shouted a perspiring artilleryman, grappling with a peculiarly 
obstinate mule as Peroo went past with his skin bag. “ Pani, an’ bring a real 
jildi (quickness) along with it. Wot! you ain’t the drinken-water, ain’t yer? 
Wot’s that to me?—I ain’t one o’ yer bloomin’ Brahmins; but I'll take it outside 
instead 0’ in, because of them ‘ d/ack-sillys’ o’ the doctor’s. So turn on the hose, 
Johnnie—I’ll show yer how.” 

“°E knows all about it, you bet,” put in one of the regiment cheerfully. “ W’y, 
e’s bin ’ydraulic engineer and waterworks combined to that pore chap as got the 
sack the other day—George Offord.” 

“Sure it was a thriflin’ mistake wi’d the propositions his godfathers made whin 
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they named him; for it was on and not off—’e’rd he was six days out of sivin’,” 
remarked. a tall Irishman. 

“You hold your jaw, Pat,” interrupted another voice. “’E was a better chap 
nor most, when ’e wasn’t on the lap; and lordy! ’e could fight when ’e ’ad the 
chanst—couldn’t ’e, waterworks? Just turn that ’ose o’ yours my way a_ bit— 
will yer?” 

“* Huzoor,” assented Peroo deferentially ; he understood enough to make the 
thought pass through his brain that it was a pity the master had not the chance. 
Perhaps the curve of water conveyed this to that other brain beneath the close 
fair curls whence the drops flew sparkling in the sunlight. At any rate their owner 
went on in a softer tone, “Yes! ’e fit like fits. Looked too, as if ’e was born ter 
die on the field o’ glory, and not in a bad-character suit; but, as parson says, 
‘Beauty is vain. I will repay, saith the Lord.’” 

The confused morality of this passed Peroo by; and yet something not altogether 
dissimilar lay behind his wrinkled forehead when, work over, he returned to the 
slip of a room and found Offord vaguely roused by his entrance. 

“J__T am aware it is no possible excuse, sir,” came his voice, curiously refined, 
curiously pathetic. ‘ But I really have had a very chequered life—I have indeed.” 

“ Huzoor !” acquiesced Peroo briefly ; but even that was sufficient to bring the 
hearer closer to realities. He sat up on the string bed, looked about him stupidly, 
then sank back again. 

“Get away, you d——d black devil!” he muttered, with a sort of restless anger. 
“Can’t you let me die in peace, you fool? Can't you let me die in the gutter, die 
in a bad-character suit? It’s all I’m fit for—all I’m fit for.” Then voice, anger, — 
listless, useless anger—all tailed away to silence ; he turned over with a sort of sob, 
and straightway fell asleep, for he was still far from sober. 

Peroo lit a cresset lamp and stood looking at him. Beauty was certainly vain 
here, and if the Lord was going to repay, it was time He began. ‘Time some one 
began, at any rate, if the man who had fought for him, Peroo, was not to carry 
out his desires of dying in a gutter—dying in a bad-character suit ! 

The latter misfortune could be avoided, however, for things were going cheap 
in the bazaar that evening, as was only natural when it was to be deserted for 
six months at least; so it ought not to be hard to get the master an exchange 
for something more suitable to his beauty, if not to his death. 

Five minutes afterwards George Offord—too much accustomed to such 
ministrations to be disturbed by the process of undressing—was still asleep, his 
chin resting peacefully on Peroo’s best white cotton shawl, and the bad-character 
suit was on its way to the pawnshop round the corner. It was nigh on an hour, 
however, before Peroo, having concluded his bargain, came back with it, and by 
the light of the cresset set to work appraising his success or failure. It was a 
success certainly. The uniform was old, no doubt, but it was a corporal’s, and 
what is more, it had three good-conduct stripes on the arm. That ought to give 
dignity even to a death in the gutter. 

Peroo brought out some pipe-clay and pumice-stone from a crevice and set 
to work cheerfully on the buttons and belts, thinking as he worked that he had 
indeed made a good bargain. With a judicious smear of cinnabar here and there, 
the tunic would be almost as good as the master’s old one, p/us the good-conduct 
stripes, which he could never have gained for himself even if he had remained in 
the regiment. 

But out of it? The suggestion set the hero-worshipper a-thinking. If, for 
instance, the Lord were really to repay Private George Offord for that good deed 
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in defending a poor lame man—a good deed which no dad one could alter for 
the worse? Peroo’s confused instincts would on this point have been a match for 
a whole college of Jesuits in casuistry, as he laid on the pipe-clay with lavish 
hand, and burnished the buttons till they shone like gold. 

* * * * * * * 

It was grey dawn when George Offord woke, feeling a deferential touch on his 
shoulder. 

“ Huszoor,” came a familiar voice, “the first bugle has gone. The Huzoor 
will find his uniform—a corporal’s with three good-conduct stripes—is ready. The 
absence of a rifle is to be regretted; but that shall be amended if the Auzoor 
will lend a gracious ear to the plan of his slave. In the meantime a gifting of 
the /Zuzoor’s feet, for the putting on of stockings, might be ordered.” 

George Offord thrust out a foot mechanically, and sat on the edge of the string 
bed, staring stupidly at the three good-conduct stripes on the tunic, which was 
neatly folded beside him. 

“Tt is quite simple,” went on the deferential voice. “The Huzvor is going to 
march with the colours, march with the regiment, but he will be twelve hours 
behind them, that is all. He will get the fighting, and, by-and-by, when the killing 
comes and more men are wanted, the Colonel-sadib may give a place; but in 
any case there will always be the fighting. For the rest, I, the Awzoor’s slave, 
will manage, and as there will of necessity be no canteen, there can be no tyranny 
Besides, since there is not a cowrie in the master’s jacket, what else is he to do?” 

This last argument was unanswerable. George Offord thrust out his other foot 
to be shod for this new path, and stared harder than ever at the good-conduct stripes. 

That night, despite the fatigue of a first day in camp, Peroo trudged back along 
the hard white road to meet some one whom he hoped would come trudging to 
meet him ; hoped, yet hardly expected, for this was the first step, and he had, 
perforce, been obliged to leave his charge to his own devices for close on twelve 
hours amid the distractions of the bazaar. Still, without a cowrie in his pocket 
—Peroo had carefully extracted the few annas he had found in one—a man was 
more or less helpless even for evil ; that was one comfort! 

Nevertheless, Beauty was vain, so there was a lilt in the lagging step which, just 
as Peroo had begun to give up hope of playing Providence, came slowly down 
the road. It belonged to George Offord in the gentlemanly stage of drink. He 
had had a chequered life, he said almost tearfully, but there were some things a 
man of honour could not do. He could not break his promise to an inferior— 
a superior was another matter, since in that case the offender had to pay for his 
choice honestly. But he had promised Peroo—his inferior—to come. So here he 
was, and that was an end of it! 

It seemed more than once during the next few hours as if the end had indeed 
come. But somehow Peroo’s deferential hand and voice extracted those wild 
uncertain feet, that weary sodden brain, from ditches and despair. Still, it was a 
very sorry figure which Peroo’s own hasty footsteps left behind, safely quartered 
for the day in a shady bit of jungle, while he ran on to overtake the rear guard 
if he could. ‘The start, however, had been too much for his lameness, and he was 
a full hour late at his work; which, of course, necessitated his putting in an 
excuse. He chose drunkenness as being nearest the truth, was fined a day’s 
wages and paid it cheerfully, thinking the while with more complacency of the 
sleeping figure he had left in the jungle. 

The afternoon sun was slanting through the trees before that figure stirred, and 
George Offord woke from the long sleep which fatigue, superadded to his usual 
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sedative, had brought him. He felt strangely refreshed, and lay on his back 
staring at the little squirrels yawning after their midday snooze in the branches 
above him. And then he laughed suddenly, sat up, and looked about him half- 
confusedly. Not a trace of humanity was to be seen; nothing but the squirrels, 
a few green pigeons, and down in the mirror-like pool behind the trees—a_ pool 
edged by the percolating moisture from the water with faint spikes of sprouting 
grass—a couple of egrets were fishing lazily. Beyond lay a bare sandy plain, 
backed by faint blue hills—the hills where fighting was to be had ; and close at hand 
were those three good-conduct stripes ! 

That night Peroo had not nearly so far to go back along the broad white road ; 
yet the step which came echoing down it, if steadier, lagged more. Nor was 
Peroo’s task much easier, for George Offord, in the abject depression which comes 
to the tippler from total abstinence, sat down in the dust more than once, and 
swore he would not go another step without a dram. Still, about an hour 
after dawn, he was once more dozing in a shady retreat with a pot of water and 
some dough cakes beside him, while Peroo, in luck, was getting a lift in a country 
gig, to the third camping ground. 

But even at the second, where the sleeping figure remained, the country was 
wilder, almost touching the skirts of the hills; and so, when George Offord roused 
himself—as the animals rouse themselves to meet the coming cool of evening—a 
ravine deer was standing within easy shot, looking at him with head thrown back, 
and wide, startled nostrils scenting the unknown. 

The sight stirred something in the man which had slept the sleep of the dead 
for years—that keen delight of the natural man, not so much in the kill, as in the 
chase, not so much in the mere chase itself as in its effort, its freedom. He rose, 
stretching his long arms in what was half a yawn, half a vague inclination to shake 
himself free of some unseen burden. 

But that night he swore at Peroo for leading him a fool’s dance ; he threatened 
to go back. He was not, he said, so helpless as all that! He was not a slave; he 
would have his tot of rum, like any other soldier, or go 

“ Huzoor,” interrupted Peroo deferentially, “this slave is aware that many things 
necessary to the AH/uzoor’s outfit as a soldier remain to be, produced. But with 
patience all may be attained. Here, by God’s grace, is the rifle. One of us— 
Smith-saiib of G Company, Huzoor, found freedom to-day. He was reconnoitring 
with Griffiths Major-sadzé, when one of those hell-doomed Sheeahs—whom Heaven 
destroy—shot him from behind a rock——” 

Private George Offord seemed to find his feet suddenly. 

“Smith of G Company!” he echoed, in a different voice. 

“ Huzoor! the sahidb whom the Auzoor thrashed for thrashing this slave.” 

“Poor chap!” went on George Offord, as if he had not heard: “so they ve 
nicked him ; but we’ll pay ’°em out—we’ll ” His fingers closed mechanically on 
the rifle Peroo was holding out to him. 
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It was a fortnight after this, and the camp lay clustered closely in the mouth 
of a narrow defile down which rushed a torrent swollen from the snows above; a 
defile which meant decisive victory or defeat to the little force which had to push 
their way through it to the heights beyond. Yet, though death, maybe, lay close 
to each man, the whole camp was in an uproar because Major Griffiths’ second 
pair of futties had gone astray. The other officers had been content with one set 
of these woollen bandages, which in hill marching serve as gaiters and help so 
much to lessen fatigue; but the Major, being methodical, had provided against 
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emergencies. And now, when with that possibility of death before him, his soul 
craved an extreme order in all things, his clean pair had disappeared. Now the 
Major, though silent, always managed to say what he meant. So it ran through 
the camp that they had been stolen, and men compared notes over the fact in the 
mess tent and in the canteen. 

In the former, the Adjutant with a frown admitted that of late there had been a 
series of inexplicable petty thefts in camp, which had begun with the disappearance 
of Private Smith’s rifle. That might perhaps be explained in an enemy’s country, but 
what the deuce anybody could want with a pair of bone shirt-studs ! 

“ And a shirt,” put in a mournful voice. 

“Ttem, a cake of scented soap,” said another. 

* And a comb,” began a third. 

The Colonel, who had, till the present, preserved a discreet silence, here broke 
in with great heat to the Adjutant,—‘‘ Upon my soul, sir, it’s a disgrace to the 
staff, and I must insist on a stringent inquiry the instant we've licked these hill men. 
I—I didn’t mean to say anything about it; but I haven’t been able to find my 
toothbrush for a week.” 

Whereupon there was a general exodus into the crisp cold air outside, where 
the darkness would hide inconvenient smiles; for the Colonel was one of those 
men who have a different towel for their face and hands. 

The stars were shining in the cleft between the tall shadowy cliffs which rose 
up on either side ; rose in vague masses of shadow on which—seen like stars upon 
a darker sky—the watch-fires of the enemy sparkled here and there. An enemy 
powerful, vigilant; and yet beside the camp-fires close at hand the men had 
forgotten the danger of the morrow in the trivial loss of the moment, and were 
discussing the Major’s fputties. 

“It’s wot I say all along,” reiterated the romancer of the G Company. “It 
begun ever since Joey Smith was took from us at Number Two camp. It’s ’is 
ghost—that’s wot it is. "Is ghost layin’ in a ‘/¢rew-so.’ Jest you look ’ere! They 
bury ’im, didn’t they? as ’e was—decent-like in pants and coat—no more—Well! 
since then ’e’s took ’is rifle off us, an’ a great-coat off D Company, and a knapsack 
off A——” 

“Don’t be lavin’ out thim blankets he tuk from the store, man,” interrupted 
the tall Irishman. “Sure it’s a testhimony to the pore bhoy’s character, annyhow, 
that he sh’u’d be wantin’ thim where he is.” 

“Tt is not laughing at all at such things I would be, whatever,” put in another 
voice seriously ; “for it is knowing of such things we are in the Highlands——” 

“Hold your second sight, Mac,” broke in a third, “we don’t want none o’ 
your shivers to-night. You're as bad as they blamed niggers, and they swear they 
seen Joey more nor once in a red coat dodgin’ about our rear.” 

“Well! they won’t see ’im no more, then,” remarked a fourth philosophically, 
“for ’e change ’is tailor. Leastways, ’e got a service khakee off Sergeant Jones the 
night afore last ; an’ the Sergeant ’e took his Bible oath to ’ave it off Joey Smith’s 
ghost w’en ’e got time to tackle ’im, if ’e ’ave ter go to ’ell for it.” 

Major Griffiths meantime was having a similar say as he stood, eyeglass in 
eye, at the door of the mess tent. ‘“ Whoever the thief is,” he admitted, with the 
justice common to him, “he appears to have the instincts of a gentleman; but by 
gad, sir, if I find him, he shall know what it is to take a field officer’s gaiters !” 

Whereupon he gave a dissatisfied look at his own legs, a more contented one 
at the glimmering stars of the enemy’s watch-fires, and then turned in to get a 
few hours’ rest before the dawn. 
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But some one a few miles farther down the valley looked both at his legs and 
at the stars with equal satisfaction. Some one tall, square, straight, smoking a 
pipe—some one else’s pipe, no doubt—beside the hole in the ground where on the 
preceding night the camp flagstaff had stood. That fortnight had done more for 
George Offord than give his outward man a trousseau: it had clothed him with a 
certain righteousness, despite the inward conviction that Peroo must be a 
magnificent liar in protesting that the AHwzoor’s outfit had either been gifted to him 
or bought honestly. 

In fact, as he stood looking down at his legs complacently, he murmured to 
himself, “I believe they’re the Major’s, poor chap—look like him somehow.” 
Then he glanced at the sergeant’s cogtee he wore, and walked up and down 
thoughtfully—up and down beside the hole in the ground where the flagstaff 
had stood. 

So to him from the dim shadows came a limping figure. 

“Well?” he called sharply. 

“The orders are for dawn, /Zuzoor, and here are some more cartridges.” 

George Offord laughed—an odd, low little laugh of sheer satisfaction. 

+ * * + * * * 

It was past dawn by an hour or two, but the heights were still unwon. 

“Send some one—any one,” gasped the Colonel breathlessly, as he pressed on 
with a forlorn hope of veterans to take a knoll of rocks whence a galling fire had 
been decimating every attack. “Griffiths, for God’s sake go yourself, or get: some 
one ahead of those youngsters on the right, or they'll break—and then——” 

Break! What more likely? A weak company, full of recruits, a company 
with its officers shot down, and before them a task for veterans—for that indifference 
to whizzing bullets which only custom brings. Major Griffiths, as he ran forward, 
saw all this, saw also the ominous waver. God! would he be in time to check it, 
to get ahead ?—that was what was wanted, some one ahead! no more than that— 
some one ahead of the youngsters ! 

There was some one. ‘The tall figure of a man ahead of the wavering boys. 

“Come on! Come on, my lads: follow me!” rang out a confident voice ; and 
the Major, as he ran, half blinded by the mists of his own haste, felt it was as a 
voice from heaven. 

“Come on! come on! Give it ’em straight! Hip, hip, hurray!” 

An answering cheer broke from the boys behind, and with a rush the weakest 
company in the regiment followed some one to victory. 


“T don’t understand what the dickens it means,” said the Colonel, almost 
fretfully, that same evening when, safe over the pass, the little force was bivouacking 
in a willow-set valley on the other side of the hills. Before it lay what it had 
come to gain, behind it danger past. ‘Some one in my regiment,” he went on, 
“does a deuced plucky thing—between ourselves, saves the position: I want 
naturally to find out who it was, and am met by a cock-and-bull story about some 
one’s ghost. What the devil does it mean, Major?” 

The Major shook his head. “I couldn’t swear to the figure, sir, though it 
reminded me a little . . . but that’s impossible. However, as I have by your orders 
to ride back to the top, sir, and see what can be done to hold it, I'll dip over a 
bit to where the rush was made, and see if there is any clue.” 

He had not to go so far. For in one of those tiny hollows in the level plateau 
of pass, whence the snow melts early, leaving a carpet of blue forget-me-nots and 
Alpine primroses behind it, Sergeant Jones and the small party going to make 
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security still more secure, came upon Peroo, the water-carrier, trying to perform a 
tearful travesty of the Burial Service over the body of George Offord. 

It was dressed in Sergeant Jones’ tunic and Major Griffiths’ pufties ; but the 
Sergeant knelt down beside it, and smoothed the stripes upon the cuff with a half 
mechanical, half caressing touch, and the Major interrupted Peroo’s protestations 
with an odd tremor in his voice. 

“What the devil does it matter,” he said sharply, “what he took besides the 
pass! Stand aside, man—this is my work, not yours. Sergeant! form up your 
men for the salute—ball cartridge.” 

The Major’s recollection of the Service for the Burial of the Dead was not 
accurate, but it was comprehensive. So he committed the mortal remains of 
his brother soldier to the dust, confessing confusedly that there is a natural 
body and a spiritual body—a man that is of the earth earthy, and one that is the 
Lord from Heaven. So, following on a petition to be saved from temptation and 
delivered from evil, the salute startled the echoes, and they left George Offord in 
the keeping of the pass, and the pass in his keeping. 

Perhaps the Major, as he rode campwards, wondered vaguely if some one before 
the Great White Throne wore a bad-character suit, or whether Wisdom understood 
the plea, “I’ve had a very chequered life—I have indeed.” 

, But Peroo had no such thoughts, needed no such excuse. It was sufficient 
for him that the /Zwzoor had once been the Protector of the Poor. 
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HEN smoke into aether went, 
And dust along the highway whirled 
With breezes from the downs of Kent, 
And mists about the houses curled, 
Winds came at times and brought the scent 
Of roses from the outer world. 


But when the snow-clouds veiled the sky, 
And dreary was the town of Lee, 

And carts unseen went rumbling by, 
And all was dull as death could be, 

There came a whirring and a cry, 
And geese went over to the sea ; 


And brought us glimpses as they flew 

Of that which lived beyond the town, 
Where rushes by the waters grew 

And all the hills went sloping down 
To meet the moor, where ever blew 

The wind that turns the woodlands brown. 


EDWARD PLUNKETT. 
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WE were discussing grammatical sole- 

cisms the other day ; and some one 
in the company began to defend the “ split 
infinitive.” Now, I 
have a_ particular 
> dislike of the split 
infinitive ; nor do I 
propose to like it any 
the more for being 
defensible. It zs de- 
fensible, in a way. 
You cannot justify 
the common misuse 
of “and which ” (e.g. 
“ He was mounted on 
a flea-bitten grey, and 
which cost him two hundred pounds” ). 
You cannot justify the common fault of the 


nominativus pendens (e.g. “Walking up the 
street, two tall chimneys are observed on 
the right,” or, “Giving a playful wag with 
his tail, he was followed from the room by 
the faithful Carlo”). But on behalf of the 
split infinitive (e.g. “I wish to promptly deny 
this imputation”) you can plead with some 
force that the position of the adverb is 
effective, and even logical. “ I wish promptly 
to deny” seems to dissociate “ promptly ” 
from the important word which it is designed 
to qualify. You do not wish promptly ; you 
wish to deny promptly. But then if you say 
“JT wish to deny this imputation promptly,” 
your “promptly” loses something of its 
promptness by shuffling in at the close of 
the sentence : while “I wish to deny promptly 
this imputation ” is even weaker, for it gives 




















the important adverb the least possible 
stress. 

All this had been urged very plausibly, 
when a wise man stood up and said, reach- 
ing for the tobacco jar, “ You are _possibly 
right: but I don’t like the split infinitive, 
and what is more, I don’t like the people 
who use it.” 

I confess that this seemed to me an 
excellent answer, and full of common sense. 
On their own merits you might pass the 
expressions “ Liberty Hall,” “ pot luck,” “ my 
little place in the country,” “lady friend ” : 
but you dislike them because you dislike the 
people who use them. So it is with the 
split infinitive. The logician demonstrates 
in vain: your instinct as a social creature 
compels you to rank it, as far as you are 
concerned, with the far less 
“ didn’t ought” and “ like I do.” 


defensible 


AN you go a step farther and declare 
that you have honestly enjoyed a book 
because you have liked the people who like 
it? This at anyrate is the confession I have 
to make, and risk being accused of servility. 
Until a few days ago | had never read the 
Microcosmography of Bishop Earle: but for 
a long while I have been meaning to read 
it, and for almost the same length of time 1 
have been prepared to enjoy it, knowing that 
with one or two in whose judgment I have a 
particular confidence it has been a favourite 
for years. Such books yield a double 
pleasure. You enjoy them for their own 
sake: you also tell yourself, as you read, 
“This and that passage pleased my friend.” 
You not only follow the writer’s argument : 
you follow it in good company. The true 
test of a successful play is its power to per- 
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suade a spectator to come and witness it a 
second time. He comes and brings a friend 
or two, and a great part of his pleasure then 
consists in watching its effect upon them. 
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So, while reading the A/écrocosmography, | 
liked to believe that A and Band C, who had 
proved the book, were with me, and were 
pleased when I echoed their applause. It 
is, to be sure, one of those books which need 
to be lived with ; and in ordinary circum- 
stances to write about it after one reading 
would be rash enough. But here again my 
friends’ experience comes to help me. By 
virtue of their delight in it, and my knowledge 
of them, I seem already to have lived with 
the book for years. 


N the days just before the Civil War, 
when Lord Falkland kept house at 
Great Tew—“ that delightful manor thrown 
open like a perpetual sa/on to worthy visitors, 
where Oxford scholars would arrive, order 
their bedroom, give notice of their intention 
to be present at dinner, and betake them- 
selves to the library to read and talk ”*— 
there was found among his most constant, 
most honoured guests, a curious, stray- 
looking man, absent-minded, careless of his 
clothes, wholly amiable : a man who recalled 
himself suddenly from his dreams, and then 
had the keenest, most penetrating eyes for 
his fellows ; who listened while others talked ; 
whose reveries announced no slackness of 
mind, but rather that the mind was away 
upon some strenuous journey of thought ; 
who conned men, not as one who desired 
service from them, but with a constant dis- 
interested enjoyment, because they amused 
him—their characters, their attitude towards 
life, even their personal tricks and gestures, 
His name was John Earle, or Earles, and 
at that time he lived at Merton College with 
a fellowship. In time he became, as_ his 
monument (which stands in the north-east 
corner of Merton College chapel) quaintly 
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proclaims :— 


(aliquando Westmonasteriensis Decanus, 
deinde Wigorniensis  ) 

tandem Sarisburiensis » Angelus. 

S nunc triumphantis 


Ecclesixe 


“Sometime Dean of the Church of West- 
minster, afterwards Angel, or Messenger, of 
the Church of Worcester, in time Angel of 
the Church of Sarum, and now Angel of the 


* See the essay on Earle, entitled “A 
Minute Philosopher,” in Mr. A. C. 
volume of Essays (Heinemann). 
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Church Triumphant.” He drew many 
characters in his time. His own has been 
drawn for us by one or two peculiar masters 
of the art. This is what Lord Clarendon 
wrote :— 

‘* He was a person very notable for his elegance 
in the Greek and Latin tongues ; and being fellow 
of Merton College in Oxford, and having been 
proctor of the University, and some very witty 
and sharp discourses being published in print 
without his consent, though known to be his, he 
grew suddenly into a very general esteem with all 
men ; being a man of great piety and devotion ; a 
most eloquent and powerful preacher ; and of a 
conversation so pleasant and delightful, so very 
innocent and so very facetious, that no man’s 
company was more desired, and more loved. 
No man was more negligent in his dress, and 
habit, and mien ; no man more wary and cultivated 
in his behaviour and discourse ; insomuch as he 
had the greater advantage when he was known, 
by promising so little before he was known. He 
was an excellent poet both in 
Latin, Greek, and English, as 
appears by many pieces yet 
abroad ; though he suppressed 
many more himself, especially 
of English, incomparably 
good, out of austerity to 
those sallies of his youth. 
He was very dear to the Lord 
Falkland, with whom he spent 





as much time as he could 
make his own; and as that 
lord would impute the speedy 


~~ 
OWE OF THE SALLIES 
OF HIS YouTu 


progress he made in the Greek tongue to the in- 
formation and assistance he had from Mr. Earles, 
so Mr. Earles would frequently profess that he got 
more useful learning by his conversation at Tew 
(the Lord Falkland’s house), than he had at Oxford. 
. . » He was amongst the few excellent men who 
never had, nor ever could have, an enemy, but 
such a one who was the enemy to all learning 
and virtue, and therefore would never make 
himself known.” —Lorp CLARENDON, Account 
of His own Life. 


Now for Walton’s testimony :— 


**Dr. Earle, now Lord Bishop of Salisbury, of 
whom I may justly say, (and let it not offend him, 
because it is such a truth as ought not to be 
concealed from posterity, or those that now live 
and yet know him not,) that, since Mr. Hooker 
died, none have lived whom God hath blessed with 
more innocent wisdom, more sanctified learning, 
or a more pious, peaceable, primitive temper : so 
that this excellent person seems to be only like 
himself and our venerable Richard Hooker.”— 


WALTON, Life of Mr. Richard Hooker. 
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Where two such masters as Clarendon and 
Walton have reaped, it is ill for lesser men 
to glean. Let us add then but a line apiece 
from two other witnesses. “A _ person 
certainly of the sweetest, most obliging 
nature that lived in our age,” writes Hugh 
Cressey in his “Epistle Apologetical to a 
Person of Honour” (Lord Clarendon) ; and 
Pierce in his “ Conformist’s Plea for Non- 
conformity,” adds that “Dr. Earle, Bishop 
of Salisbury, was a man that could do good 
against evil; forgive much, and of a charit- 
able heart.” 

How well these seventeenth-century prose- 
writers sketched a character! Clarendon 
and Walton are the two great exemplars, of 
course. But apart from their set perform- 
ances, it seems to me that the bland and 
childlike and half-conscious self-revelation 
of Pepys could only have proceeded from a 
generation which had learnt to feel a pecu- 
liar interest in character and had picked up 
an admirable knack of indicating it. Our 
prose-writers learned to write better English 
in the years which followed the Restoration, 
but they certainly declined in this one branch 
of their art. You may urge that there is plenty 
of character-drawing, and capital drawing, in 
The Spectator and in “ Tristram Shandy.” 
But “Sir Roger de Coverley,” “My Uncle 
Toby,” and the rest, belong to fiction. I am 
speaking now of portraits from the life. 

The reason seems simple enough. The 
struggle which filled the middle years of the 
seventeenth century was fundamentally a 
struggle of ‘character. It was not only a 
fight between King and Parliament, or be- 
tween one form of religion and another. 
The roots of the feud went down below these 
into the natural heart of man. I suppose 
that in no war of our history did so many 
men choose their sides simply because they 
were men of this or that character: and the 
natural result was to make men extremely 
curious about their neighbours’ characters 
and their own. We feel this whenever 
we think of the Great Rebellion and the 
Puritans: and the merest cut-and-thrust 
romancer who writes a story of that time 
has to colour it with this feeling. The 
Wars of the Roses, Monmouth’s Invasion, 
the ’Forty-five, suggest to us no such clash 
of moral principles. Devonshire folk say 
that Sir Francis Drake was in league with 
the devil. But who cares twopence 
about that? He was a brave fellow, and 
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he sailed round the 
world and singed the 
King of Spain’s beard, 
and that is enough. 
Who cares now for 
Marlborough’s private 
character ?— let the 
biographers dispute as 
they will ! Who, apart 
from the romance of 
the man, really cares 
about Nelson’s? At 
the most we take an artistic interest in his 
relations with Lady Hamilton. But concern- 
ing Charles and Cromwell, concerning Laud, 
Hampden, Falkland, Clarendon, Waller, 
Vane, Monk—nay, concerning Milton even, 
we feel that this question of character is of 
first importance. We dispute about that, 
and no doubt shall go on disputing to the 
end of the chapter. In times of civil peace 
and security a householder may easily live a 
long life and go to his grave without having 
once revealed what sort of man he is, even 
to himself. He has never met with the pinch 
which proves him a coward or a hero, a 
truckler at bottom or a rock of incurable 
honesty. It is for fighting that men strip 
their souls as well as their bodies ; and in 
the middle years of the seventeenth century 
that man was singularly shielded by fortune 
who had not to strip under his neighbour's 
eyes and prove of what stuff he was made. 
The hour, it is said, usually finds the man. 
John Earle was a born student of other 
men’s characters, and when the call came he 
was ready to vindicate his own. “ John had 
been made Chancellor of Sarum Church,” 
says Mr. Benson, “and had just taken 
possession of one of the sweet gabled and 
mullioned houses of grey stone, where 
gardens run down to the placid clear 
chalk-stream, wandering through its water- 
meadows—when the troubles began. A 
man such as John had never a 
doubt as to his policy: he had “he 
no sort of sympathy with the ae 
Puritans; their total lack of 
humour and delicacy disgusted 
him as much as anything human 
could disgust him ; and he was 
not a man who clung with any 
hankering to houses and lands. 
He threw up all his appoint- 
ments and went across the sea to his master; 
and at one time or another gave him in 
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instalments all the scanty fortune he had 
put aside.” In the end he had his reward. 
Charles (once his pupil) did not forget him 
at the Restoration. He was made, as we 
have seen, Dean of Westminster, then 
Bishop of Worcester, from which see he 
was translated, September 28th, 1663, to the 
dignity of Salisbury. “ He remained through 
it all the most simple-hearted ecclesiastic 
that ever sat upon a throne.” He was 
married, and happily, to a lady who realised 
Pericles’ idea of blessedness for woman : for 
she lived and died inconspicuously. It was 
still rather unpopular for a bishop to marry, 
but no one seemed to have bothered John 
Earle. And when his turn came and he was 
buried on November 25th, 1665, at Oxford— 
whither he had retired with the Court during 
the Great Plague—he was “ accompanied 
to his grave, from the public schools, by a 
herald at arms and the principal persons of 
the court and university.” 


UT we are concerned now with the 
days before the troubles began, and 

when Earle was a fellow of Merton, and 
well under thirty years of age. His queer 
taste for studying his fellows led him, every 
now and then, when pen and paper lay 
handy, to “scribble off a rough sketch, as 
an artist jots down heads and limbs, towers 
and copses on his blotting-paper, a mental 
caricature of one of the strange fellows he 
was for ever encountering in the world.” 
These sketches lay loose on his writing desk, 
or were passed carelessly round among his 
friends. He had no ambition to print them 
“Like the Sibyl, he saw the wind whirl the 
leaves about, without regard to the precious 
characters they bore.” This, at any rate, is 
Mr. Benson’s account. For my part, 1 can 
believe in the carelessness with which they 
were treated when written, but scarcely in 
the carelessness with which we are asked to 
believe they were composed. They are, to 
my mind, altogether too concise and at the 
same time too highly elaborate for chance 
work. But, be this as it may, Earle was 


forced into printing them. Sir Thomas 
Browne (you remember) gave the world 
an authorised version of his Re/igio Medici 
in self-defence, on finding that a corrupt 
version had been printed without his know- 
ledge or consent, and without even his name 


“ When, 


attached. So it fared with Earle. 
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without his leave, those fly-sheets, those 
scrawls and sketches on which he had set 
so little store, suddenly appeared in print, 
garnered by some careful hand, then he 
flung himself into the world witha kind of 
challenge. Like Virgil, he dared them to 
finish what they had professed to begin, and 
for himself he proceeded to finish what 
some one else had begun for him.” The 
Microcosmography, or, A Piece of the World 
discovered in Essays and Characters appeared 
in 1628. It has enjoyed something of its 
author’s serene, but not too conspicuous, 
luck. It has never found a wide celebrity : 
but it has found what is better, two excellent 
editors. Of Dr. Bliss’s edition (1811) Mr. S, 
T. Irwin writes that “it would be difficult to 
have a more scholarly, more adequate, more 
self-sufficing edition of a favourite book... . 
It is not only his standard of equipment that 
secures this—a standard that might have 
satisfied Mark Pattison—but also the pains- 
taking love revealed in it, which like every 
other true love, whether of men or books, 
will not give of that which costs it nothing.” 
Dr. Bliss despaired that any one after him 
would republish a book so “common and 
unimportant.” But to the credit of Bristol 
this despair has been proved over-hasty ; for 
at the desire of Mr. Frank George of that 
city Mr. Irwin has reprinted the Doctor’s 
edition with a Preface and Supplementary 
Appendix: and of Mr. Irwin and the love 
he has brought to the task one can only say, 
adapting Walton’s words upon Earle, that 
“since Dr. Bliss died, no editor has lived 
whom God hath blessed for such a task with 
more innocent wisdom, more unselfish learn- 
ing, Or a more pious, peaceable, primitive 
temper: so that this excellent editor seems 
to be only like himself and venerable Philip 
Bliss.” His preface is a model of just 
appreciation, tinged with affection in that 
right degree which allures the reader, with 
no suspicion of idolatry to frighten him. 


HE humour of Earle’s “ Characters ” is 
shrewd enough, but neither cynical 

nor unkindly. We must allow it, consider- 
ing the constant vivacity of language at 
which he aimed, to be well and equally 
disposed. The light of it flashes, of set 
purpose: but it also permeates. Satirical 
wit—said some one, I forget who-—is 
brilliant, but it casts a shade. I do not 








think this can be said of Earle’s wit. It is 
also surprisingly moder at times, in tone 
and in actual words. Mr. Irwin has picked 
out a number of sentences of which he says 
quite justly that “ we should be well content 
to use them to-day if we had thought of 
them.” Here is a specimen or two :— 

We look on old age for his sake as a more 
reverent thing. 

fle has still something to distinguish him 
from a gentleman, though his doublet cost 
more. 

An extraordinary man in ordinary things. 

The main ambition of his life ts not to be ) 
discredited. 

fle preaches heresy tf it comes tx Ais way, 
though with a mind I must needs say very 
orthodox. 





What could be wittier or truer of “A 
Blunt Man” than “He is generally honest, . 
but more generally thought so”? Or of 
“A Meer Complimental Man,” than this :— 


**TIe is one to be held off still at the same 
distance you are now ; for you shall have him but 
thus, and if you enter on him farther you lose 
him. Methinks Virgil well expresses him in those 
well-behaved ghosts that Aineas met with, that | 
were friends to talk with, and men to look on, | 
but if he grasped them, but air. He is one that 
lies kindly to you for good fashion’s sake, and ’/is 
discourtesy in you to believe him.” 


For sheer wit, partly verbal, partly intel- : 
lectual, commend me to Earle’s description 
of “A Poor Fiddler” as “a man and fiddle 
out of case, and he in worse case than his 
fiddle. One that rubs 
two sticks together 
(as the Indians strike 
fire), and rubs a poor 
living out of it.” And 
the character  con- | 
cludes with the neat, ! 
unexpected summary, “ The rest of him is 
drunk, and in the stocks.” 



















SPOKE just now of the merely null 

man who lives and goes to his grave 
without having once revealed his character, 
even to himself. Here he is, in one of 
Earle’s Vignettes :— 









“© A MEER FORMAL MAN 






Is somewhat more than the shape of a man ; for 
he has his length, breadth, and colour. When 
you have seen his outside, you have looked 



















through him, and need employ your discovery no 
farther. 
action is not guided by his understanding, but he 


His reason is merely example, and his 


sees other men do thus, and he follows them... . 
His religion is a good quiet subject, and he prays, 
as he swears, in the phrase of the land. He is a 
fair guest and a fair inviter, and can excuse his 
good cheer in the accustomed apology. . . . He 
apprehends a jest by seeing men smile, and laughs 
orderly when it comes to his turn... . His 
discourse is the news that he hath gathered in his 
walk, and for other matters his discretion is, that 
he only will what he can; that is, say nothing. 
His life ts like one that runs to the church-walk, 
to take a turn or two, and so passes. He hath 
staid in the world to fill a number ; and when he 
is gone, there wants one, and there’s an end.” 


But for a specimen of Earle’s tenderer, 
more charitable vein, let us take his picture 
of “A Child,” which opens his series; a 
picture which Mr. Benson, with absolute 
truth, calls “one of the most exquisite and 
feeling delineations in literature” :— 


‘*A CHILD. 


‘* He is nature’s fresh picture newly drawn in oil, 
which time, and much handling, dims and defaces. 
His soul is yet a white paper unscribbled with 
observations of the world, wherewith at length 
it becomes a blurred note-book. He is purely 
happy, because he knows no evil, nor hath made 
means by sin to be acquainted with misery. He 
arrives not at the mischief of being wise, nor 
endures evils to come by fore-seeing them. He 
kisses and loves all, and, when the smart of the 
rod is past, smiles on his beater. 

‘We laugh at his foolish ports, but his game is 
our earnest ; and his drums, rattles and hobby- 
horses, but the emblems and mocking of man’s 
business. His father hath writ him as his own 
little story, wherein he reads those days of his 
life that he cannot remember, and sighs to see 
what innocence he hath outlived. The elder he 
grows, he is a stair lower from God ; and like his 
first father, much worse in his breeches. He is 
the Christian’s example, and the old man’s relapse ; 
the one imitates his pureness, and the other falls 
into his simplicity. Could he put off his body 
with his little coat, he had got eternity without 
a burden, and exchanged but one heaven for 
another.” 


XQUISITE words! But they set me 

~ pondering on that curious survival 
of barbarism which allows flogging in our 
schools, and entrusts the degrading business 
to men who by hypothesis are scholars and 
gentlemen, and who, as a matter of fact, are 
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usually ministers of the Christian religion. 
To ask such a man, as part of his day’s 
work by which he earns his living, to stand 
child a stick! 
Our civilisation permits and sanctions some 
curious practices; but nothing, I declare, 
revolting than this. If 
flogging be necessary in some cases—and 
for the moment I am not denying that it 
may be 


over a and beat him with 


more curiously 


at least let the office be entrusted 


to some one whose nature it will not soil 
so cruelly, to some one whose life is not 
supposed to be an exemplar of dignified and 
scrupulous living. Even in the worst days 
of Naval service we did not ask a captain 
to flog Jack with his own hand. We left 
that to from at 


an instinctive 


least 
His 


Majesty’s service was not the person to be 


the bo’sun’s mate: 


sense that an officer in 


Can 
it then be seriously argued that the divines 
from whom we nowadays select our bishops 


asked to apply his hand to such work. 





and archbishops are the men whom we may 
decently ask to beat our children for us? I 
pass over the possibility of spiritual damage 
to the child. I prefer to consider the possi- 
bility of spiritual damage to the prospective 


bishop. 


HE practice, I contend, is the survival 

of barbarism. And if you calmly con- 
sider the whole system of schooling in this 
country of ours, you will find it bedecked 
all over with fine anachronisms, not to say 
enormities. A great deal of the outcry over 
the time spent in teaching Latin and Greek is 
foolish enough. But what effective answer 
can a headmaster make, who knows that, 
with all the time spent upon these languages, 
if of five hundred boys he can turn out five 
able to read and write Latin or Greek with 
ease and correctness, he has beaten his 
average, and if he can turn out one able 
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to speak Latin or Greek with fluency and 
grace, he has hatched a portent? How 
many of the boys who annually sit down to 
decline mensa will ever in their lives read 
Apuleius for pleasure? How many will be 
encouraged to read it at all? How many 
youths, even among those who gain scholar- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge, know 
anything of Demosthenes beyond the De 
Corond, and perhaps the De Falsé Legatione ? 
Blessings on that De Corondé! Great oration 
it is, no doubt ; but what a weary mill-round 
to usin our boyhood! The plain truth is 
that, except for purposes of newspaper con- 
troversy, our schoolmasters do not, in the 
mass, pretend to teach Latin or Greek as 
languages, or to instruct boys in the litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome. They use these 
languages not for their own sakes, but as 
instruments of drill. On what other sup- 
position can you, without imputing stark 
foolishness, account for their habit of be- 
ginning with the grammar of a language? 
Grammar is magnificent drill; but did 
ever a sane man—who wanted to learn a 
language, to be able to read it, and write it, 
and enjoy its literature—begin with its 
grammar? You might as well begin to feed 
a child by teaching him the etiquette of the 
dinner-table. Did you, gentle reader, who 
have at least English enough for all ordinary 
uses, begin your study of it by distinguishing 
between the parts of speech, and labelling 
them? Do you, even now, know how many 

. moods and tenses a given 


f-D.a demaen English word possesses? 





fe ; I don’t. No: your mother 

was probably a_ wise 

w; woman. She _ probably 
= 

vf y, showed you a horse, and 

a \' said, “gee-gee ” — which 


was not correct. At least 
“gee-gee” is not given in 
the dictionaries as a 
synonym for “horse.” But 
she gave you something which would serve 
her purpose. She showed you a _ table 
and said “table.” She did not set you 
to repeat 

Table, 

O table! 

Table, 

Of a table, 

To, or for, a table, 

By, with, or from a table, 
which is the schoolmaster’s sapient way. 


THE MATERNAL. GERUND 


“O table!” indeed! Do we wish the child 
to believe that any appreciable number of 
Roman citizens were in the habit of saying, 
‘O table !” as certain Englishmen (I under- 
stand) exclaim “O scissors!” Be pleased 
to observe that I am saying nothing against 
grammar. As the farmer said of the Law, 
it is a capital thing in its way. As an instru- 
ment of drill for young minds I daresay that 
it cannot be beaten ; but as a first step in 
acquiring a language I contend that it is out 
of place and useless. It is even probable 
that in his own mind the schoolmaster 
recognises this; but prefers to address the 
dull ears of parents in a kind of Platonic 
mystery or parable, dwelling on the un- 
doubted beauties of the languages of Greece 
and Rome (which their sons will never 
acquire), while his own practical mind is 
fixed on the gerunds. But he might cease 
to insist on that vocative in the four declen- 
sions which have no vocative. Otherwise, 
in this age of university extension, he will 
de found out. 


DISTINGUISHED pedagogue once 

observed that boys are usually amenable 
to reason, masters sometimes, parents never. 
I take it, he had his eye on the modern 
parent, who imagines technical instruction 
to be an excellent substitute 


for education, and that the | 
study of the humanities can eS) H 
be profitably replaced by Sir V2 x 
Isaac Pitman’s shorthand. (4 }) 


“the small apple-eating ur- 

chin, whom we know” into __,;/ 
an orderly citizen, respecting “~~ < 
himself and his neighbour, is a gradual 
process not easily tested by examination 
papers. Technical instruction is far brisker, 
is quite easily tested, and produces the 
pleasantest immediate 
results in the shape of 
hard cash. The parent 
fascinated by _ these 
cheap advantages is gey 
ill to deal with; and 
while the parent asks 
for shorthand, and the 
head-master for a free 
hand, there is bound to 
be some friction of 
temper. Rarely does the 
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Education, which converts ‘ih hale 
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teacher meet with a mother so amenable as 
the Cornish matron who said, “ There, take 
the blessed angel and teach en what you 
like. I don’t stippylate for nothin’ but the 
rudiments of averdupoy.” 


*HE worst of mothers is that they think 
| about education. When they teach 
on their own account they do it by instinct, 
and rarely make a mistake. I have always 
admired the promiscuous and apparently 
irrelevant information lavished by the mother 
in Richard Edwards’s delightful old ditty, 
* Amantium Irae” :— 


‘In going to my naked bed as one that would 
have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before 
had wept ; 

She sighéd sore, and sang full sweet to bring the 
babe to rest, 

That would not cease, but criéd still, in sucking at 
her breast. 

She was full weary of her watch, and grievéd with 
her child, 

She rockéd it and rated it, till that on her it 
smiled. 

Then did she say, Now have I found this proverb 
true to prove, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of 
love. 


Then took I paper, pen and ink, this proverb for 
to write, 

In register for to remain, of such a worthy wight : 

As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat, 

Much matter uttered she of weight, in place 
whereas she sat . = 

matter which obviously was thrown away 

upon an unweaned child. But the woman 

was rehearsing, preparing herself to in- 

struct :— 


**She said that neither king nor prince nor lord 
could live aright 

Until their pzzssance they did prove, their man- 
hood and their might. 

When manhood shall be matchéd so that fear can 
take no place, 

Then weary works make warriors each other to 
embrace . . 0.” 


and so on. The woman understood the 
beginnings of a liberal education. And in 
time, no doubt, the examiner came along 
and asked the child “how many notes the 
sackbut hath, and whether shawms have 
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strings.” Cato the Censor taught his son 
how to throw a javelin, ride, box, swim, and 
endure heat and cold; and wrote histories 
for him, “ so that without leaving his father’s 
house he might gain a knowledge of the 





illustrious actions of the ancient Romans 
and of the customs of the country.” And 
anon came the grammarians with their 
“encyclopedic education,” and played irre- 
deemabie mischief with the youth of Rome. 


HAD written thus far when by good 

fortune there came into my hands an 
unpretending small book which (if I: mistake 
not) aims at putting into practice the very 
things which I have been trying to say. It is 
called The Temple Reader, and its editor, Mr. 
E. E. Speight, describes it as “a literary read- 
ing book for school and home.” It consists 
of extracts from the greater English writers, 
in prose and verse, and of translated pieces 
from the great writers of other countries. 
All these extracts, these translated pieces, 
are formative, if I may use the word. 
Rightly understood and employed, they 
should help to awaken in an intelligent child 
at once a sense of literature and of human 
character. Here—to select at random—we 
have Plato’s story of Er, Xenophon’s Return 
of the Ten Thousand, Blake’s “ Little Black 
Boy,” Boswell’s parting from Johnson at 
Harwich (a classical piece of writing, if ever 
there was one), Defoe’s encounter with the 
poor waterman at Blackwall stairs, one or 
two of Wordsworth’s greatest sonnets, Whit- 
man’s “O captain, my captain !” (stuttering 
verse redeemed and almost justified by 
nobility and truth of emotion), the Slaying 
of the Volsungs, a passage from Beowulf, 
Goldsmith’s Beau Tibbs, two of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Sonnets from the Portuguese,the younger 
Pliny’s account of the eruption of Vesuvius, 
Lamb’s “ Dream-children”; with extracts 
from Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Malory, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Hakluyt, Bunyan, 
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our friend John Earle, Swift, Carlyle, Darwin, 
Thoreau, Keats, Longfellow, and the Bible— 
in each some fine thought or emotionrendered 
in great language. ‘The book,” says Mr. 
Speight, “which may in itself be regarded 
as a confession of faith, has been prepared 
to assist in combatting the fatal theory that 
what is great in literature must be beyond 
the reach of the average mind. . It isin 
accordance with the real meaning of the 
word ducation that this book is intended to 
be educative.” And Professor Dowden, who 
contributes an Introduction, drives this 
theory still more closely home. ‘“ To know 
that there is a literature of the world, and 
to have felt, even for a moment, something 
of its seriousness, its beauty, its generous 
passion, its pathos, its humour, is to lay a 
good foundation . Much of the influence 
of good literature lies outside the immediate 
province of the teacher; but a wise teacher 
will have faith in that influence, and will 
reckon upon tt as one of the aids to his own 
work ,; its results will return to him in secret 
ways which he may not be able to trace.” 
The italics are mine ; and I have used them 
because the truth in 
sentence is one to 

literature should do 
attention. Literature 
for grammatical drill : but to speak directly, 
even to children. It carries its own disci- 
pline, a discipline far finer and deeper than 
any to be found in gerund-grinding. The 
acquisition of good poetry, Matthew Arnold 
maintained, “is a discipline which works 
deeper than any other in the range of work 
of our schools; more than any other, too, 
it works of itself.” And Professor 


Dowden’s 
which all who love 
their best to call 
was not designed 


Professor 


Dowden. 


MALL 
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who quotes this, quotes appositely, too, from 
the great encomium on music in Plato’s 
Republic. (It is superfluous, 

I take it, to warn the 

reader that Plato uses the 

term in a wider sense than 

we.) 


‘* Therefore, I said, Glaucon, § 


musical learning is a more 
than any 
other, rhythm and 
harmony find their way into 
the secret places of the soul, on which they mightily 
fasten, imparting grace and making the soul 
graceful of him who is rightly educated... . 


potent instrument 


because 


and because he who has received this true educa- 
tion of the inner being . . . and becomes noble 
and good, will justly blame and hate the bad, now 
in the days of his youth, even before he is able to 
know the reason why: and when reason comes 
he will recognise and salute her as a friend with 


whom his Education has made him long familiar.” 


I HOPE that Mr. Speight’s “Reader” 

will soon reach its second edition ; and 
that he will then include a passage which, I 
am sure, will add to the beauty of the book 
and directly help its admirable aim. I refer 
to Herodotus’ narrative of Solon’s visit to 
Croesus the Lydian, and particularly to his 
story of Cleobis and Biton. Long before I 
learnt the Greek alphabet I came on a 
translation of that story in Mr. Tancock’s 
English Grammar: and I say with all re- 
spect that it was the best and most enduring 
piece of instruction I carried away from that 
school-book. Asa child of ten I thought it 
one of the finest stories in the world: and I 
think so still. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
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